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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In issuing a Second Edition of the " Report," it seems proper to 
make a brief statement of the facts which caused members of the So- 
ciety of Friends to be officially engaged in endeavoring to ameliorate 
the condition of the Indians in the State of Nebraska, and to raise 
these oppressed and benighted People, to a higher plane of civilization 
and enlightenments 

On the 16th of 2d month, 1869, the following letter was received by 
the Secretary of the Standing Committee on the Indian Concern of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, which Committee was organized 
in 1795, and has been engaged, from that time, with an imbroken or- 
ganization, in endeavoring to promote the interests and welfare of 

these People: 

I " I1ea1)quarteks Army of the U. S., ) 

Washington, D. C, Feb, 15, 1869. J 

l" Benjamin Hallowell, Sandy Spring, Md. : 

" Sir : Gen. Grant, the President elect, desirous of inaugurating 
^ome policy to protect the Indians in their just rights, and enforce in- 
tegrity in the Administration of their affairs, as well as to improve 
their general condition ; and appreciating fully the friendship and in- 
terest which your Society has ever maintained in their behalf, directs 
\ine to request that you wiU send him a list of names, members qf your 
Society J whom your Society vM endorse, as suitable persons for Indian 
Agents. 

"Also, to assure you, that any attempt which may or can be made by 
your Society, for the improvement, education, and Christianization of 
the Indians, under such Agencies, will receive from him, as President, 
I aU the encouragement and protection which the laws of the United 
States will warrant him in giving. 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
! "E. S. PARKER, 

i " Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A. & A. D. C." 
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IV 

A letter of similar import was sent to the other branch of Friends in 
Philadelphia. 

A Conyention of Delegates from several Yearly Meetings of the So* 
detj, was held at Lombard Street Meeting House, in Baltimore, toi 
take action in what was regarded as a very important matter. A Cir- 
cular was issued, ^ving information of the qualifications desired and; 
needed in the Agent, as follows : 

** 1st. A prayerful heart, and a firm trust in the power and wisdon 
of GU)d--and not in man or military force — ^for guidance and protection. 

" 2nd. Industry, economy, firmness, vigilance, mildness, and practi- 
cal kindness and love. 

*^ 3rd. A knowledge of farming and gardening, ability to superintend 
the c<mstruction (^buildings, and to see that the Schools are properly 
conducted. 

^ 4th. Tact in managing or influencing persons, so as gradually to 
induce the Indians of his Agmicy, voluntarily to ioin in the various 
employments of farming and gardening, and in mechanical operations. 

" Lastly. High in the scale of giuiUfieationSy to be possessed of strict 
integrity, and to be perfectly reliable in financial matters, and to know 
how to employ, with economy and to the best advantage, the funds 
entrusted to Idm by the Gk)vemment, for the use of his Agency." 

On the 5th of 4th month, 1860, a Committee oi Friends read to the 
President and Secretary of the Inteiior a memorandum upon the svl\> 
ject, from which the following extracts are taken : 

*' The nearer we approach the time for practical action on the request 
of the President to recommend suitable persons, members of our Soci- 
ety, for Indian Agents, the more weighty appears the responsibility of 
encouraging our members, in the prime of life, to isolate themsehes 
for a number of years, ftom the moral protection, and social inter- 
course of our religious organization, and subject themselves to the 
hardships and privations of an Indian Agency, and of a frontier life. 
This consideration has awakened no little anxiety and concern. Un- 
der the belief, however, that there is always a right way to attains 
right end, an efibrt has been made by us to devise some means of alle- 
viating in a measure, the separated condition of those of our members 
who may think it right to engage in the undertaking. 

** Upon much refiection, it is believed that this can be done, by hav- 
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ing an entire Superintendency placed under thb caie bf Friends. Each 
Agent to be allowed to name the farmer, teacher, mechanic, and other 
employees of his Agency, subject to the same recommendation by the 
Society that he himself receives, and confirmation by the appointing 
power. Then, all these together, with theit families which some of 
them would have, would form at each Agency a liitle Community of 
Friends, where they could continue their social and religious privileges. 
By such means, we believe they would be preserved in that mental 
and moral condition which would be most favorable to the performance 
of their duties, in the civilization, enlightenment, and moral and phy 
sical improvement of the Indians. 

"Also, to have a Committee of three or four older, judicious and ex- 
perienced Friends, who have the welfare of the Indians at heart, as 
well as the faithful performance of their duties by our members who 
are in this employment, to visit all the Agencies of the Superintend- 
ency placed under our charge, at least once a year, and to spend some 
lime amongst them, so as to see how things are working, what needs 
exist, what improvements might be made in their plans of action, and 
how the benevolent objects of the Gk)vemment might be more efficiently 
carried out, if such a contingency should exist." 

The President and Secretary of the Interior, having, in accordance 
with this request, assigned to us the Northern Superintendency ^ which 
embraces Six Agencies, in the State of Nebraska, it was in fulfilment 
of the duty implied in the last paragraph above, that the Delegation 
who made the following Report, was sent out during the past summer. 

When a Committee of the Friends presented to the President the 
names of the persons they had selected for Superintendent and Agents 
of the Northern Superintendency, they on behalf of the Society, read 
to him an Address from which the following is extracted : 

" "We are highly gratified with the desire aimounced by the Presi- 
dent to inaugurate * some policy to protect the Indians in their just 
rights, and enforce integrity in the administration of their aflairs, as 
well as to improve their general condition.* We hail this announce- 
ment with gladness. We see in it evidence that the benevolent and 
righteous efibrt is to be made by the National Government, to raise the 
small remaining remnant of the once numerous and populous Tribes of 
our Red Brethren, from that depth of misery, wretchedness, and im- 
pending extermination, to which they are so sorrowfiilly sunk by the 
mal-adniinistration of our Indian Affairs. 
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VI 

'* In this work of humanity and justice, we are willing and deslronf, 
to render every aid in our power. As promotive of this end, we have 
desired that the persons whom we may recommend for Indian Agents* 
may not only be efScient business men who have the interests of the 
Indians warm at heart, but such as are reaJBiy repreBentaUte men:— of 
fixed principles, sterling integrity, liberal and expanded views, free 
from Sectarian prejudice, and such as recognize the Fatherhood of God^ 
and ihe Brotherhood ofaUmen, and are deeply impressed with the fiU^d 
and fraternal obligations which this recognition imposes.*' 

Sandt Sfbino, Md., 12th mo. 24th, 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT DELEGATION 

APPOIKTBD BY THB 
OF THB 

YEARLY MEETINGS OF BALTIMORE, PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND NEW YORK, RESPECTIVELY, 

TO YISIT THE INMAN8 MU TH8 CAKE OF mum, 

in thb kobthbkk 8tjpbbiktbkdenct, 8tatb of nbbbaska, 
7th * 8th Mob., 1869 



To the Committee on (he Indian Concern^ of Baltimore, Philadelphia 

and New York Yearly Meeiinge, reeptctit^y: 

Dbab FBlBKDB.'--Yotir delegation, consistiog of Benjamin Hallo- 
"Well, of Bidtimore Yearly Meeting, Franklin Haines, of New York 
Yearly Meeting, John H. Dudley and Joseph Powell, of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, met in Omaha by previons arranganent, on the six- 
teenth of seventh month, to enter upon the important duties which 
you entrusted to our care, and we are now about to endeavor to report 
our proceedings, the condition of the Indians at the Reservations under 
the care of our Friends, the needs of the Indians and their agents, and 
the incidents of Indian character and life which we witnessed, so as 
to place the subject before you as nearly as you would have seen it 
had you been present, as lies in our power. 

The distance from Washiugton city to Omaha is about fifteen hua* 
dred miles, and near the same from Philadelphia and New York. 
After travelliDg to Western Indiana, the country is all open prairie, 
many times not a tree to be seen in the whole landscape around, 
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which would include a distance of from six to ten miles— the timber 

existing only along water courses. 

The prairies are very fertile, producing large crops when cultivated, 

and where unbroken, yielding prairie grass in abundance, and wild 

flowers in the greatest profusion and variety, and of the most beauti* 

ful and delicate colors— frequently reminding us on witnessing these 

bright, delicate structures expanding their petals to the warm suBshine 

on a lonely prairie, where not a single human habitation was to be 

seen, of Gray's beautiful and applicable lines t 

** Full many a flower is born to blneh nnseen. 
And waste its sweetness on tbe desert air." 

On arriving safely at Omaha at the time fixed upon before leaving 
home, and receiving a cordial welcome from Samuel M. Janney, the 
superintendent, our hearts were tendered in thankfulness to our 
Heavenly Father, for our preservation during this long and arduous 
journey, rendered particularly dangerous at this time by the unusual 
amount of rain which had recently fallen, causing many accidents and 
detentions on the railroads in that vicinity. 

An exposition of the reasons for the President having selected mem* 
bers of the Society of Friends for Indian Superintendents and Agents, 
which had been published in the Baltimore Americany was published 
in the Omaha daily papers. [See appendix]. 

A meeting for public worship was held on the afternoon of First 
Day, the eighteentlS^^^the citizens of Omaha, which was solemn and 
impressive, giving eviden^of being favpred with the presence of the 
Great Head of the Church. 

On the nineteenth we went to Columbus, Nebraska, on the 
Union Pacific Railroad, ninety-two miles, where Jacob M. Troth, agent 
of the Pawnees, met us to take us to the Pawnee Agency, twenty- 
three miles further, by private conveyance. We were gratified to find 
at this agency, a brick building, two stories high, one hundred and 
twelve feet long, by forty-six wide, for an industrial school, with 
basement, in which are located the kitchen, dming room, store rootn, 
laundry, etc., etc., quite reminding us of West- town. Jacob M. Troth 
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and family, and also Samuel B* Walton and family, were residing at 
tlie institution, temporarily, to give attention to the concern while 
the teachers take their vacation, there being some sixty Indian 
children in the establishment at present, learning to work. 

The building is considerably out of order, but with the neccessary 
repairs being made, as no doubt they soon will be, it will prove, in our 
judgment, a most eflScient aid in the civilization and enlightenment 
of these people ; and the delegation were united in judgment, which 
their subsequent experience on the different Reservations fully con- 
firmed, that this is the proper kind of school for the Indians, where, 
besides being taught the useful branches of school learning, they will 
be instructed in the different operations of farming, carpenter work, 
black smithing, attending a saw mill, and grain mill, etc, etc., and the 
girls, the various duties in household economy— including the use of 
the sewing machine — all under the care of suitable, judicious instruc- 
tors, with hearts alive to the interests and elevation of the greatly 
depressed Red Race — and that a sufficient number of such schools 
should be established on every Reservation, to accommodate all the 
children of sufficient age to attend them. 

Many Indians came to see us, and they expressed themselves "much 
gratified to see so many grandfathers with us.** They were all hungry, 
and made us understand directly tiiat they wanted something to eat. 
One Indian made us understand that he wanted a shirt and dean 
blanket, which was evidently the case. Poor things I we did pity them 
with our whole hearts, and felt determined to try to remedy this con- 
dition of things. They have a most fertile Reservation, thirty miles 
long and fifteen wide, containing two hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
sand acres, to a population of two thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one to which they have now dwindled, or over one hundred acres for 
every man, woman and child, and it can and must be made to afford 
them plenty to eat and wear, and provide them with comfortable 
homes. They are a noble looking people, but they cannot continue 
to exist in their present condition. They are fast dwindling away I 
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In 1830, when Oliver Ellsworth made a treaty with the Pawnees, there 
where twelve thousand ; in 1847, six thousand ! Now, in 1869, there are 
only two thousand eight hundred and thirty one ! ! The present loca- 
tion of the Pawnees, includes the land formerly occupied and consid- 
erably improved by the Mormons, previous to their going to Salt Lake, 
whither they went from this place. The Indians would not use the 
Mormon buildings, but gladly continued ihe cultivation of the land 
they had broken up with their strong teams. The squaws have a field 
of seventeen hundred acres of com, in contiguous patches, cultivated 
by them entirely, with hoes, their hands, and a kind of scoop-tool 
made out of Buffalo horn. It is of a kind called squaw com, or Paw- 
nee com, with a dark bluish grain. The corn-field was perfectly clean, 
scarcely a weed or spear of grass to be seen anywhere, with eight to 
tfen stalks in a hill, which is really what its name implies, being a pile 
of earth some six to ten inches high around the stalks, and eighteen 
inches in diameter. The growth of the com was most vigorous, the 
ground being very rich. It is said they raise eighty to one hundi'ed 
bushels to the acre. 

From the com field we went to the top of the north bluff border of 
the valley, and had a fine and extended view of the prairie, the beau- 
tiful valley some ten miles wide below us, with the winding " Loup," 
like a silver ribbon, extending east and west as far as the eye could 
reach, and the South Platte visible, lying in the sunshine in the remo- 
test distance ; the shadows of clouds fioating over the wide valley, the 
fields of wheat and com dotted over the landscape, giving different 
shades like Mosaic work ; hundreds of Indian ponies grazing on the 
slopes, and after a while, some dozen Indians mounting an equal num- 
ber of ponies, gave us the finest specimen of a horse race (not so regarded 
by them, but as only a ride) we have ever witnessed. It was as if they 
said, " best fellow beats," and started off to test it. It was very inspirit- 
ing, and we were pleased to see them have so much apparent enjoy- 
ment. The Indians select the most elevated ranges for their rides, 
and, as seen moving along the horizon in relief on the evening sky, 
an Indian at full speed on his little poney, with its head and nose 
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stretched out, the Indian leaning forward till his head is nearly over 
that of the poney, hoth seeming to be striving to get on faster by these 
means, the Indian's blanket streaming in the air far behind, and the 
poney's long tail streaming after it, leaves an impression on the be- 
holder not soon to be erased. But, poor things, hungry and destitute 
as they are, we did sincerely wish they could be employed in a way 
which would produce a supply to their needs. After tea we rode over 
to the two Indian villages, in which all the members of the four bands 
of the Pawnees reside, except about two hundred warriors, who are 
now out in the army on duty under the General Government. The 
Tillages are about a mile and a half from the school and agency, and 
about a mile apart, on a high, dry, piece of land. We never saw, nor 

conld have imagmed, such a sight as these villages presented. The 

• 
Indians all flocked out of their lodges to see us, some dressed in 

blankets, bright blue and red, some in Buffalo skins, and the children, 
which are very numerous, in " nature's broad cloth," all the males 
under twelve years old having nothing whatever on. As we were 
going, we met the head chief, "Big Eagle," and his ** Queen," of the 
Loup band, who occupy one village, with his bright tomahawk, fine 
blanket, and other accoutrements indicative of his dignity, and they got 
in our wagon and rode back to the village with us. He took us to 
their *' lodge " and introduced us to his four wives, all sisters, the 
queen being the eldest. 

We will endeavor to describe an Indian " mud lodge." A lodge is 
to contain from five to ten families, or from twenty-five to fifty 
people, sometimes we were told even a greater number. It is, in gen- 
eral appearance, like a magnified " heap of buried potatoes," and is 
made by placing poles some twenty-five feet long, with the lower ends 
in a circle, some fifty feet in diameter, and the tops coming near to- 
gether, say leaving an opening three or four feet in diameter at the 
vertex, and all kept in place by wattling with small branches of trees; 
this wattling extending down to near the ground. Upon these poles 
are thrown some prairie grass, and then a thick coating of earth. The 
** door- way" consists of an avenue or hall, some six feet high, and the 
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same width, and the one we measured extended twenty-fom* feet fiom 
the great area within. A fire is kept constantly burning in the centre 
of the lodge, where a depression of about one foot in depth and four 
feet in diameter, is made in the earth floor, and the smoke rises through 
the opening at the top, except what gets flared out into the apartment, 
which sometimes seemed a goodly proportion. All around the circu- 
lar inside area, adjacent to the poles, are sleeping places, like the berths 
in the side of a vessel, wide enough to hold two to four or five persons 
side by side, and from ten to twenty such berths in a lodge. In front 
of each berth is a kind of bench, used as a *^ stow away " place for 
blankets, skins, and extra clothing of the family occupying the berth, 
and under this bench, the remainder of the family^s goods seemed to 
be put away. The inside of one of these lodges, was an object of no 
©rdinary interest and curiosity. The long inclined poles, constitutmg 
the original frame work, afibrding places for suspending and securing 
tomahawks, pipes, bears claws, elk horns, wolves ears, and every im- 
aginable acquisition of Indian value, and we much wished we could 
bring a photograph of it for our friends at home. 

The centre area around the fire is thus left entirely clear. Ko light 
or air is admitted into the lodge, except from the distant door- way, and 
the opening at the top of the lodge through which the smoke parses. 
Blankets and skins are sometimes laid on the earth floor around the fire, 
to sit or recline on. One of these lodges, as before remarked, accommo- 
dates from twenty-five to fifty people — from five to ten families — often, 
perhaps generally, those (>f relatives — as a grand-father, his children and 
grand-children. A vessel remains continually suspended over the £re, 
in which are cooked provisions for the family, as beef, pork, potatoes, 
beans, hominy, etc. The bread is made up in wooden trays manufac- 
tured by the Indians, and placed in a thinish cake on a smooth board. 
A hot stone, several of which are continually in and around the fire, is 
then pulled out a convenient distance, and the board containing the 
bread, is leaned against it, and the bread thus exposed to the fire to 
bake. 
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The Indians regard it onnatoral that a whokfamUg fhoM be hnngrg 
(U once; they cannot understand it, and they never set a tahle, as is 
customary with the whites, hut each one when hungry helps himself 
or herself from " the pot and hoard/' 

All the lodges at the Pawnee Reservation, are constructed on the 
same gen^td plan, and they are externally in no way different in w^ 
pearance. They are quite close together-^indeed crowded. Then 
these Indians have ahout one thousand ponies, which graze on the 
prairie in the day time whrai not in use, hut at night, for fear the Sioux 
will steal them, they are all put in corrals, hoilt of upright sticks 
twelve to fifteen feet high, wattled together, one corral belonging to 
each lodge, and dose to it as part of the establishment, and the ma* 
nure piled up, or thrown out anywhere. This, with the black mud, 
green water pools, and general filth, without a particle of grass, or anff 
iking upon which the eye could rest with pleasure, presented such a 
picture as caused our hearts to ache for our pocH* red brethren and 
sisters ! The condition of things was rendered worse than usual at 
the time of our visit, from the almost unprecedented amount of rain 
which had fallen this season. And they still remain in this condition, 
after the thousands and thousands of doUars expended by GK>vemment 
for their improvement, and with the two hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand acres of rich land, of the very best quality which they own ! t 
There can and must be an improvement in their condition. They are 
capable and desirous of receiving it, the Government is williog to 
make it, and those will certainly be found who are ready to enter upon 
the interesting engagement of endeavoring to elevate and improve 
them. 

Besides the lodges above described, are their " skin lodges," used 
when on a hunt or the war path, adapted for several families together ; 
the *' Tepee," which is a lodge for a single family, and their " summer 
tent" of canvas, much like that used by sol<Hers in camp. 

On some of the Reservations, they substitute bark of the elm or cot- 
ton wood tree, for the poles and earth roof, but the internal arrange- 
ment of the lodge is entirely similar to that of the mud lodges. We 
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found more neatness and comfort too, on all the other Reservations 
than on that of the Pawnees, and many of the Indians living in frame 
or log houses, scattered over their Reservations. 

In front, or sometunes inside of their village lodge is a " cache," w 
an openmg dug into the ground, jug shaped, large enough at its mouth 
for a man to enter, and then a large excavation made below, with a 
cover of sod prepared to fit nicely, so that no one would be able to see 
where it is. In this place they 'stow away any extra food, blankets, 
buffalo skins, etc., etc., they may have, to be used when needed. 

The erenmg was beautiful, and hundreds of Indians, with their 
bright red blimkets, could be seen wandering or ridfaig over the broad 
prairie in all directions, giving a life and picturesqueness to the scene, 
and awak^ing much thought, which would be tinctured with sadness ! 
What is to be the result ? How ean we get hM cf them, so as to give 
beneficial direction to their wanderings, and presait some attractive 
and elevated object before them, for them to aspire after themselves? 

PAWNEES. 

When we visited the lodge pf " Big Peter," the principal chief of 
the four bands of the Pawnees, he walked up to us with great dig* 
nlty, and shook hands, which we were told was a signal that he 
desired to speak to us, which he proceeded to do. The purport of 
his remarks was, that " his people wanted to go on their hunt. The 
buffalo are now only about fifty miles from here on the plains. If we 
go now, the com, beans and peas will all be ripe when we come back 
If we remain here, they will never ripen ; all will be eaten up while 
little, before they ripen. We want to go on the hunt, so as to get 
some Buffalo meat, and have the com, etc., ripe when we return.** 

We explained to him the reason of the order of Gen. Augur pro- 
hibitmg them from going— it was for the security of their people, 
there being such an unsettlement among the Indians on the pkains at 
this time, that the United States troops could not know the friendly 
from the fiostik Indians there, and the order to the troops is, to kill 
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all the Indians tiiey meet with, it being presumed that the friendly 
Indians are all on the Reseryations. We told him, also, that the 
Government had sent out orders to Superintendent Janney, to supply 
the Indians with cattle for two months. He looked more placid after 
this assurance. 

We held a council by appoiutment the next momiug, with the 
chiefe and braves. It was a mobt intei*esting occasion. Some of the 
fiercest countenances we ever beheld were there, with guns, tomahawks 
and pipes. The expression of dissatisfaction with Gen. Augur's 
order was renewed, and Peter became passionately eloquent upon 
the subject, so that we feared the peaceful object of our council 
would be frustrated. We endeavored to pacify them, as before, on 
the ground that Gen. Augur's order was given for their protection ; 
that cattle would be furnished them by Government instead of buffalo, 
and the council terminated with the best of feeling. We were im* 
pressed, however, with the belief, that Gen. Augur's order was a mis- 
take, and we resolved on our return to Omaha, to endeavor to induce 
him to rescind it. 

The farm at the Pawnee Agency is doing welL There are six or 
eight fine horses, a good reaper, and supply of farming implements. 
They have forty acres each, of com, oats and wheat, which look re- 
markably well. 

Word came about nine o'clock in the evening, that a drove of cattle 
in crossing a river twenty-three miles north of the Heservation, had 
thirty-two of their number drowned, and that the Indians could have 
them. The agent sent immediate word to the Indians, and it being 
moonlight, they started at once, and such a clattering of ponies' feet 
as there was by our lodgings, which they had to pass, it was anuna- 
ting to hear. About eight o'clock the n»5Xt morning, they returned 
with the meat on their ponies, quite bright and cheerful^ though hav- 
ing been at work and traveling ail night, and much gratified with their 
success, it being a great " wind-fall" to them just at this time. 

In the afternoon we held a religious meeting, at which were all the 
Indian school chUdren, near sixty in number — boys and girls — the 
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families of the agent and enaployeeB, etc. of the agency, and a number 
of neighbors. The meeting was very orderly and solemn, and seemed 
to be satisfactory to alL 

In the eyening. word came that Gen. Augur had rescinded his order, 
and that the Indians might now go on their hunt, which was a great 
relief to us, and joy to the Indians. They were summoned to council 
the next morning, which they promptly obeyed. The agent asked 
them how soon they would wish to set out, and what they desired him 
to furnish to them. After consulting among thcmselTes Ihey said tbe 
waters were now so high they would " take four sleeps before they 
went," and they "wanted two hundred and forty €acks of flour;" & 
sack containing one hundred pounds. The agent told them the quan- 
tity of flour they asked for should be furnished them within the four 
days— that by direction of Gen. Augur they must take with them an 
interpreter, and the chief of each band must take a United States flag, 
and exhibit it whenever they see any soldiers, for their security, and 
that they must conduct themselves well, and bring no trouble on him 
or themselves. Big Eagle assured the agent that his people should 
make no trouble. Three chiefs then addressed us, expressing much 
gratification at the permsssion granted them to go hunting, thanking 
us for our visit, expressing gratitude to the Great Spirit for putting it 
into our hearts to come so great a distance to see them, and a deshe 
that we might be protected to reach our homes in safety. 

This belief and trust in the " Great Spirit," and His protecting care, 
we found to be a fundamental element in the mental comtitution of 
all the tribes we had intercourse with, which we regard as an interest- 
ing fact. 

Then, after shaking hands with each one present, some forty in 
number, to bid farewell, we separated, all in fine good humor, which 
was a pleasant termination of our visit to the Pawnees, and an occa- 
sion of interest to be long remembered. 

We gave Jacob Troth such advice upon the different points to which 
he invited our attention as we thought suitable, and did all in our 
power to encourage and assist him. The Indians evidently have the 
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gl^test confidence in their &gent, and we were all mUch pleased With 
the manner in which he conducted the business with ihem and at tie 
ag^icy throughoat. He appears to be Uie right man in the right place 
if only his health will be strong enough to bear him Up in his very 
heavy and responsible duties. 

After finishing all that seemed required at the Pawnee Agency, we 
returned to Omaha, and on Seveath day the twentyfourth, Super* 
intendent Janney accompanying us, we set out fbf the great Ne» 
maha Agency. It must be remembered that Nebraska is entirely 
beyond the great system of railroads, which renders it so easy to get 
firom place to place in the eastern section of the country, there being 
no raOroad in the State, except the Union Pacific, on which we went 
part way to the Pawnees, to aid us in getting to any of the Heserya*^ 
tions. We crossed the Missouri river to Council Blufils, which we had 
passed in going to Omaha. It was here the great council was held 
with the Otoes, Missourias and other Indians, by Louis and Clarke, on 
the third of eighth month, 1804, who gave it in commemoration of 
that event, the name of Council Bluff. It contains about twelve thou* 
sand inhabitants, while its younger sister, Omaha, on the opposite side 
of the Missouri river, has from eighteen to twenty thousand. From 
Council Bluffs we went south on the St. Joseph Railroad, one hundred 
and three miles to Forest City, Missouri, within twenty-nine miles of 
St. Joseph. At Forest City we procured a conveyance to take us to 
White Cloud, in Kansas, crossing the Missouri river again in a steam 
boat, and thence to the Great Nemaha Agency, where we were kindly 
received by the Agents^ Thomas and Mary Lightfoot and their daugh- 
ter Surah. 

IOWAS» SAGS AND FOXES. 

This Reservation of thirty-two thousand acres, lies iu the angle at 
the junction of the Missouri and the Great Nemaha rivers, and from 
the latter name it is called the '^ Great Nemaha Reservation." There 
are two hundred and forty lowas, with sixteen thousand acres, and 
eighty Sacs and Foxes, with ten thousand. At the i^outh of the Ne- 
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maha river is a large rock, on which Lewis and Oarke carved their 
names when on their ^ expedition" up the Missonri riyer in 1804. 

On First Day afternoon, we had a regions meeting'-eome twenty 
Wliites, and then the house filled with Indians. All the six chieft were 
present ; some of them, and also of the other Indians, fearfhlly painted, 
and with Others in their head-dress, and bones, bears claws, and beads 
around their necks. They are fine looking people, lighter complex- 
loned than Uie Pawnees; very orderly, but most of them are ^blanket 
Indians." They were spoken to through an interpreter, and seemed 
to be impressed by what was said. They have no worship of their 
own, we were told, except a feast on some extra occasion. They all 
shook hands with us, both before and after meeting, and seemed to re- 
gard us with great yeheration. 

There is <]piite a good supply of wood on this Keservation, for fire 
wood and fimdng, and with their annuities, they might live nicely* 
The buildings of the Agency are in good order, and have a neat ap- 
pearance, and the fences, gates, etc., are kept in repair. But they are 
ahnost wholly destitute of teams or to<^ 

A treaty has been made with the lowas, and also with the Sacs and 
Foxes, ithich has not yet been ratified by the United States Senate, 
looking to thdr selling their present Reservation, and either moving 
to the Sovth, to the Indian Territory, or purchadng with the proceeds 
of the sale, a part of the Reservation of the Otoes. We inquired of 
them in coundl, their wishes in relati<m to the ratification of the treaty. 
The lowas stated emphatically, that they did not wish the treaty rati- 
fied. It was made through a misunderstanding. They had been 
moved, and moved and moved, and all they wi^ed now was to remain 
where they are, have oxen and tools to work with, and a fanner to in- 
struct them how to do for themselves. 

Both tribes are willing a contemplated railroad should be made 
through their Reservation, which was very gratifying to us. We 
promised to use our influence in promoting their wishes. The Sacs 
and Foxes wished the €k>verDment to provide means for a delegation 
Of them to visit the Indian Territory, and if they liked it better than 
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this, the tribe w^uM sell here snd meve th^re, bat if they did not lik^ 
it bett^-, they wished to r^nain where they are. We tcdd them we 
would communieate thdr wishes to the Indian Department The 
council termioated very pleasantly. The contiguity of these people 
to the white settlements, has had a demoraliadng influence, and they 
are more idle and addicted to drinking than those g£ any other of the 
Reserrations we visited. But tl^re is nothing to discourage. They 
have been drawn from their normal healthy moral condition by their 
surrotindi^s, and man is so kindly omstituted by the Gk)od Proyi- 
dence, that the tendency is always resioratiye, to induce a return to 
the normal or healthy condition. 

There is a great field of labor and usefulness open among these people, 
for persons of industry, benerolence and tact, and how we wished it were 
properly occupied. One indiyidual cannot bring his personal influence 
to bear upon them all, witii suffici^it force to make the requi»te change. 
But we clearly saw that it is a practical thing to raise the poor, n^lected , 
helpless, depressed ones, to rcapectabilitjf and mefulness and ciUeensh^). 

The lowas, and Sacs and Foxes, speak difierent languages. In the 
council and reli^ous meeting we held with them, each tribe had its 
own interpreter, so that each sentence of what was said, was first in* 
terpreted to the lowas, and afterwards to the 8acs and Foxes, which 
seemed like a slow, cdd, and unsatis&ctory mode of communication. 

On the moming of the twenty-sixth, we left the Nemaha Agency, in 
company with Albert L. Green, the Agent of the Otoes and Missou* 
rias, who kindly came for us with two teams to take us to the Otoe 
Agency, seventy-five miles, over rough prairie, requiring two days of 
travel. 

This Agency, like the others we have visited, has been much neg- 
lected, the buildings all needing repair. The Reservation consists of 
a tract of most excellent rolling prairie, twenty-five miles long by 
ten wide, containing one hundred and sixty:thousand acres, and the 
number of Indians four hundred and fifty. The Blue river, on which 
is a superior watar power for a mill seat, and some of its tributaries, 
pass through it, and along all these streams timber abounds. Stone 
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of a sa|)erior quality for building, Ib found in abundance. The grist 
and saw mill is now run by steam at a heavy expense, the fuel being to 
haul from a distance. The mill is much out of order, and has been 
leased for a year, the tenant to put it in repah*, and do the grinding 
and sawing for the Agency. 

The Otoes appeared to us more hopefld than the Indians on the 
Oreat Nemaha Agency, which we had just yidted, being willing to 
WOTk, and f^iee from the vice of intemperance. If sufficient stock and 
farming implements are fhmished, and an energetic efficient farm^ 
secured, this Reservation might, in a short time, be made self-sustain- 
ing. With all their disadvantages, they have this year one hundred 
and fifty acres of com, fifty of wheat, twenty of potatoes and ten of 
beans. In consideration of the valuable water-power, and the dehipi- 
dated condition of the pres^it mill building, we think a new mill, 
adapted to water-power would be an economical investment. 

OTOES AND MISSOUEIAS. 

Upon our arrival at this Agency we found some of the Indians in 
trouble. One of the Otoes, a young man, had be^i down on a visit to 
the lowas, uid while there got on a *^ spree,^' and was badly wounded. 
We heard he was dead) but this happily was not the case. The inter* 
preter who drove one of our teams, brought the sad tidings, and dc^e- 
ful wailings were heard from tiie fathers lodge all the evening, and &r 
into the night. He was an cmly son, and the father said he ** loved him 
dearly.'' The wounded mim had two wives in his Other's lodge, who 
Joined in the lamentation. 

We had a long council with the chiefis, head men and braVes of this 
Agency ; very fine noble looking men, with singularly painted faces, 
the design seeming to be to make them look more fHghtful and strong, 
and not to add to their beauty. They had their tomahawks, blankets 
and pipes, and the council chamber soon became a dense cloud of smoke* 
After the Superintendent and the delegation addressed the council, there 
were some ten or twelve speeches from chiefs in r^ly— two or three 
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speaking more than once. The burden of all their speeches was, " the 
neglect of the Government to comply with its promise to send them 
their annuity of nine thousand dollars, long since due, and it had been 
promised them to come out early this spring, but it was not yet here. 
They are poor; need food and clothes ; had no money to buy anything 
in which to wrap their dead children before they lay them in the grave. 
A number, near fifty, have recently died, and been buried without any- 
thing around them. They want ploughs, oxen and tools. They are 
willing to work but have nothing to work with, etc., etc.," which sor- 
rowfully is all too true. 

They spoke of a treaty made last winter but not ratified hy the Sen- 
ate, selling ninty-six thousand acres of their Reservation, for a dollar 
and a quarter an acre, leaving sixty-four thousand acres, with which 
they are not satisfied. The council lasted four hours. 

We presented an excuse for the Government for not having sent their 
annuities, in the fkct of the recent change of administration, and the 
many pressing duties consequent thereon, but that we would do all in 
our power to have them forwarded— also, to have them property sup- 
plied with necessary teams and tools. 

Our feelings deeply sympathized with these, our red brethrei, in their 
destitute and helpless condition, from the feilure of the Government to 
keep its faith with them, in regard to the money they were to have 
received, and the evident state of want and destitution to which they 
are sorrowftilly reduced, while still owners of such a large and rich tract 
of land, more than suflScient to support them in abundance. This 
pressing need of their annuities seemed to engross all their thoughts. 
They could talk of nothing else. When they heard their " grand&Hier " 
(S^M. Janney) was coming to see them, they said they "where sure he 
was going to bring it, and they were greatly disappointed that he had 
not done so." They wanted to get better clothes, which they evidently 
needed, and to provide for their families. 

These Indians formerly lived " on the Platte," and they were promised 
if they would " consent to move on the Blue," where they now are, 
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they *^ should have all they want, and be happy. But it has not been 
so — ^they are poor and unhappy." 

We visited their grave-yards. They place some of the boxes con- 
taining the dead in a tree, ** so that the spirit of the departed can see 
around the big prairie to the Blue river." We saw a tree with ten or 
twelve such boxes among its branches, some of which we were told 
had been there many years. When an Indian man dies, they kill his 
poney and put it^ with its saddle and bridle, near its master's grave, or 
resting place, with some food for the poney, and bows and arrows, a 
bottle of water, etc., etc., in the grave or coffin. 

Some little time ago, a child died, and they buried its grandfather 
alive with the child in his arms, at the grand&ther's request, **i]i order 
that he might take care of it in the Spirit Land." 

After tea, a religious meeting was held, which was a very interesting 
occasion— the meeting being favored with a solemnity which seined 
to be experienced by all, and brought the whole company, which was 
large, and composed principaUy of Indians — ^the same who had attend- 
ed the council in the morning with their fiimilies, into a feeling of 
kindness and affection. 

After meeting, imother council was held, which was quite satis&c- 
tory, and terminated very pleasantly, when we bid th^n all an affec- 
tionate &rewell. 

The Indians had a " dance of joy" after they went home to their 
village, attended by a "drum beating," which was contmued to a 
pretty late hour in the night. 

There are about forty separate lodges in their village, which is (dose 
by the Agency buildings, so that the movements of the Indians can 
readily be seen, and the cry of then* "h«rald" from the top of the head 
chiefs lodge distinctly heard, proclaiming every morning, the duties 
and engagements of the day. 

THE SANTEE SIOUX. 

From the Otoe Agency we returned by way of Lincoln, the capital 
of Nebraska, and Nebraska city, to Omaha city, and there took an am- 
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bulance and two horses, and set out for the Santee Sioux Agency, two 
hundred miles up the Missouri river. We passed through the Omaha 
and Winnebago Agencies, calling a short time at each, but deferring 
our official visit tin our return. At Dakota city we were joined by our 
valued Superintendent, who came by railroad to Sioux city, five miles 
distant. 

A stranger kindly pointed out to us a high bluff on the Missouri 
river, about a mile or so distant, called " Floyd's Bluff," named by Lewis 
and Clarke, after Sergeant Oharies Floyd, whom they buried there on 
the twentieth of eighth month, 1804, mailing the place of his interment 
by a cedar post, on which his name and the day of his death were in- 
scribed. His grave became much broken, and the people of Sioux city 
a few years ago, generwisly built it up again respectably. 

The bluffs among which our road lay after getting some distance 
beyond Dakota city, presented a most beautiful picturesque scene, like 
diversified undulating mountain ridges ; one appearing behind another 
in every variety of shape and poi^tion, like miniature moimtains, as 
th^ unquestionably are geologically. These multiplied ranges of 
dwarf mountains, with the blue mists that envelop them, and all their 
interesting features of light and shade, would make most beautiful pic- 
tures from a thousand stand-points, for there seemed no end to their 
variety and beauty. Sometimes our road lay on the ** river bottoms," 
through forests of cotton wood, with some black walnut, elm, ash, etc., 
and the undergrowth interspersed with wild plums, small grapes and 
hazel nuts, in such quantities as we never before heard or conceived 
of,— barrete on barrels of them. The cotton wood tree grows large, 
and in genend i^>pearance is some like the sycamore or button wood, 
but the stem of the leaf is flat, vertically, like the aspen, and the leaf 
itself is in i^pearance between that of the aspen and Lombardy poplar. 
A large rattlesnake crossed our road just before the carriage. An 
earnest effort was made by some of our party to capture Jmn and his 
ratUeSy but it was happily unsuccessfuL There was sufllcient room on 
those wide prairies for us all, and there is no doubt he has his use, as 
well as we, in the economy of nature. 
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At St. Helena, about forty miles below Santee Agency, on the banks 
of the Missouri, is the *' Chalk Cliff" an object of great interset and 
curiosity. The Cliff is some sixty feet in a perpendicviar face^ accord- 
ing to our estimate— the base being about forty feet above the leyel of 
the river, which is about one hundred feet distant from the base. The 
Chalk vein appeared to be eight or ten feet in thickness, resting upon 
a harder Ihnestone, and then a stratiun of elate, but we could not get 
to them to examine them minutely. We all procured specimens. The 
chalk is not quiet as white as the English chalk, but it appears to be as 
soft, and marks well. We believe no real chalk has ever before been 
found in the United States, and absence of JUnt^ in this, as far as 
we could discover, and other associated minerals of chalk, leads us to 
hesitate in pronouncing this to be the genuine article, although it is so 
regarded at the locality. We wished for more time to give it a care- 
ful examination. 

After five days continuous hard travel, making two hundred miles, 
we arrived at the Agency of the Santee Sioux, all safe and well, inclu- 
ding the horses. Asa M. Janney, the Agent, and his family were well, 
bright and cheerful, well satisfied with their Agency, their Indians, and 
all their surroundings. These Indians are generally dressed in " citi- 
zen's clothing," willing to work beyond the employment the Agent can 
furnish them with, have comfortable log houses, with windows, etc., 
and appear to be advancing rapidly towards civilization. 

We held a council with the Indians on the seventh, whicdi was 
largely attended, but partially interrupted by a distressing incident 
While the head chief was speaking, a wild scream was heard from a 
woman out^de the council house, when there was a general rush from 
the council chamber, with count^iances evidencing the greatest variety 
of emotions, and it was soon ascertained that an ox belonging to the 
Episcopal Mission, had badly gored an Indian woman. It was thought 
however, she would recover. The Indians collected again in conndl, 
and all proceeded and terminated satisfactorily. 

These poor people have been so greatly deceived for many, many 
years, by false professions, and unfulfilled promises from the whites. 
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and even from the Government, that the tune does not seem to have 
arrived for them to feel confidence in the assurances we make them. 
We thought we could see this in their countenances in council, while 
the Superintendent and we were addressing them, and professing feel- 
ings of kindness and affection, which was true on our part. Their 
silent response of incredulity seemed to be like the slave to his master — 
" you w7Ute man — ^and firom all our experience, white man is not to be 
trusted or believed." 

What these Indians need as a preliminary to their confidence, are 
rdiably friendly acts, in furnishing them with tools, means of sawing 
and hauling their timber, of which they have abundance, and building 
houses, to live in, which they greatly desire to do. We hope and trust 
better times are in store for them. 

These Santee Sioux are the darkest, bravest, most Indian looking 
people we have seen. We never saw or could have imagined such a 
set of countenances as were in council. We wished strongly for a 
photograph of them. Numbers, as is the case in most councils, sat on 
the floor. Some of these Indians are said to have been engaged in the 
horrible massacre in Minnesota in 1862. 

Asa Janney is much encourged with his undertaking, and the dele- 
gation were highly pleased with the progress he has made. His whole 
heart is devoted to the good woi^, and his wife and daughters co-ope- 
rate with him cordially and earnestly in his engagement. 

There are two Missions on this Reservation ; a Presbyterian, which 
has been established with them over thirty years; and an Episcopalian 
more recently, under the charge of Samuel D. Hinman, whom we have 
known for several years as an earnest and devoted laborer for the In- 
dians* interests and welfare, and they appear to be doing a great deal 
of good. Emily West is a faithful and eflacient aid in the Mission 
works of the Episcopalians. Dr. Williamson, the Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary, has translated the New Testament into their language, which 
they call the Dakotah, and also published some hymns in the same 
tongue. Many of the Indians can read these works in their own lan- 
guage, but not in English. Their great object is, to teach them the 
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" Christian Religion/' and they entertain the helief that this can only 
be done in the natire tongue or language of the Indians. 

Edward and Mary Frances Pond are teachers of the Presbyterian 
Mission. There are three hundred and fifty Indians, they informed us, 
members of their congregation. Frances thinks " there should be bat 
one kind of religion taught to the Indians, because the Indians cannot 
or do not, understand how it is that the whites do not agree about the 
religion to which they invite the Indians/' in which view we con- 
curred. She said, as was remarked by another missionary woman, that 
the Indians have no tpirituid religion, an idea which we endeayored to 
correct, as on another occasion. She is a bright, intelligent, earnest, 
workudg, young woman. 

We were much gratified with our v'sit to the " Sabbath School" of 
the Presbyterian Mission, taught by Edward and Frances Pond, in a 
"mud roofed" building, where the scholars sat on the earth floor, and 
in observing the sprightliness and successof the Indian children, and the 
confiding and afiectionate intercourse between them and their teachers. 
Thus we see where the inner Ufe is pure and active, it gilds with 
heavenly brightness the most obscure and humble surroundings. 

We attended, by invitation, the religious exercises, at the Episcopal 
*' chapel," which is a fine building, with stained glass windows, all of 
which were conducted by the Indians themselves in their own lan- 
guage, the Dakota. The officiating minister was dressed in a large 
flowing white suplice, with a broad belt obliquely across his breast, and 
was solemn and dignified throughout. Some two hundred Indians 
were present, mo3t of whom joined in the singing and responses. A 
young Indian who is preparing for the ministry, preached the sermon, 
the offidating minister (Indian) appeared twice in supplication, and 
they sung hymns three times. At the close, all departed singly, very 
orderly and quiet, not a loud word being spc^ai. The whole proceed- 
ings were interesting and impressive, and calculated to do them good. 
From exercises so solemn and harmonious, they could not soon pro- 
ceed to anything disorderly, immoral, or hurtful. 
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The Bpiscopal and Presbyterian Missions are about a mile and a half 
apart, and the Priends* Agency near midway between them, all wolf- 
ing harmoniously and earnestly together for the elevation of the poor 
Indians from the depth of misery, wretchedness, and degredatlon to 
which they are so sorrowfully sunk ! Thus do the wretched and 
aMcted draw true hearts nearer together in labors of love. 

Asa M. Janney and fiunily hold a meeting every First Day morning 
at their house; we all attended, the First Day morning we were there, 
and the meeting was very interesting and solemn. Asa ^)oke quite 
feelingly, and Samuel appeared in touching supplication, asking the 
protection and help of the Good Father in their arduous and responsi- 
ble labors, and that these may be blessed and sanctified to the inter- 
esting objects of their care. 

In the afternoon we held meeting with the Indians, and tha% was a 
large, orderly, gathering of men, women, and children, and the meet- 
ing was a solemn one. What was sidd, except SamueFs suppticatlon, 
was i aterpreted to the Indians, and they speared as grave and orderly, 
as a body of elderly Friends. We supposed there were not lees than 
three htmdred Indians present, and some thirty or more white people, 
including all from both Missions; and all appeared to be satisfied. 
Wabasha, of whom Bishop Whipple has frequently spoken in his let- 
ters, was there. He is their head chief, and most eloquent orator. He 
was the first to speak in their council. The chiklr^ many of the 
women, and some of the men, sat on the floor, as we have frequently 
seen in other collections of them, and they seem to sit with an unusual 
ease and grace. They frequently sit in that way in their wigwams or 
tents, of which there are about one hundred on this Reservation, to 
over one thousand people. 

These Indians once lived in Minnesota, and were banished to Ciow 
creek, in Dakota Territory, after the massacre in 18ft2, when three 
hundred of their head men were imprisoned, eighty were condemned 
to be hung, and some thirty-eight executed. They have lost so many 
of their warriers, that there are amongst them a great many widows, 
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They are evidently a powerful and fearless people, but seemed as calm 
and docile at the meeting, as little children. 

We were kindly invited to take tea at the *' Mission House/' which 
is a large, fine structure, with cupola and tower, and is well arranged 
and furnished. It joins the " chapel." This invitation, which we felt 
to be a mark of kindness, attention, and re^)ect, we cheerftilly accepted, 
but regreted the absence of the principal, Samuel D. Hinman, and his 
wife. However, the care taken by Emily West and Wm. H. H. Koss, 
to add to our interest and enjoyment, and make us comfortable, dimin- 
ished the feeling of privation. 

On Third Day morning, eighth month tenth, we bid farewell to our 
kind and valued friends at the Santee Agency, and set out on our re- 
turn. The parting was serious and impressive, Lydia Janney and her 
daughters seeming to feel the loneliness of their condition more 
acutely, as the pleasant social and religious intercourse and conomu- 
nion, they had enjoyed for a few days, was about to terminate. But, 
with this feeling, were manifest patience and fortitude, proving that 
they had a source of true comfort left when we were all gone. Asa 
felt deeply also, particularly in parting from his beloved brother. Bat 
his countenance was calm and resigned, and the whole incident touch- 
ing and instructive. 

Having dwelt so fully upon the particulars attending our visit to this 
Mission, it will require less to be said about the remaining ones, for 
there is a great resemblance among all the Indians on the different 
Beservations, excepting in their languages. 

THE WINNEBAGO AGENCY. 

We arrived at the Winnebago Agency, of which Howard White is 
Agent, on Sixth Day morning, eighth month thirteenth. We had an 
appointed meeting on our way down, at Dakota City, held in the only 
chui-ch in the place. It was quite largely attended, being the first 
Friends' meeting ever held there, and very orderly, and solemn, and, 
as far as we were made to understand, entirely satisfactory. Several 
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persons, among whom were the pastor of the church and his wife, ex- 
pressed themselves much gratified, so we trust no harm was done, at 
least, and the way opened for the holding of other Friends' meetings 
th^«, should a right concern be felt by any Friends to do so. 

There are ninety-seven thousand acres of land in the Winnebago 
Reservation, and thirteen hundred and thirty-nine Indians. 

In the afternoon, we held a satisfactory council with the Indians, 
which was a tune of much interest. There were about two hundred 
Indians present. Th6y are very large men, generally, with brave, in* 
dependent, and noble countenances and carriage. The arrival of their 
new Colonel, the prospect of their receiving their annuity goods which 
are to be distributed to-morrow, and the company of the delegation of 
Friends', created a considerable stir on the Reservation, whidi seemed 
alive with Indians, walking, running, and gaUoping their ponies, 
across the prairie, in all directions. 

These Indians are mostly willing to work for wages, and when they 
ask for work, they come, " dressed like white men," knowing the Agent 
will not employ them when ** dressed in blankets.'* 

From all we see and learn, we are ftilly convinced, that by prope 
means, all the Indians on the different Reservations, could readily be 
brought into habits of industry, so as to employ the powerM muscles 
they possess, in something useful and remunerative, and render the 
Indians, instead of being a tax to the €k)vemment, as at present, self- 
supporting, and ultimately producers of a surplus, and contributors to 
the country's support. This will necessarily be the work of some 
years ; but it can and ought to be done, and a commencement in that 
direction should at once be made. An Indian inquired of us in coun- 
cil, "how can we break up our prairie, without teams? and how can 
we work our land, or build houses without tools ? These have been 
promised, but not mpfiUed.^^ 

The fact is, it is the want ot means and implements to do with, accom- 
panied by proper instruction and inducements, more than an unwil- 
lingness to labor, which is the great impediment to the Indian's 
progress. 
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In every council we have held with them, unfulfilled promises and 
treaty stipulations, and unsuppUed pressing wants, are the great bar- 
dens of which they complain. With these oppressing them and with- 
held by the whites, of whom they regard us as the representatives, 
but little opportunity is afforded us of influencing deeply their affec- 
tionate feelings, or higher nature. When they shall possess practical 
evidences of good faith towards them by supplying their actual necessi- 
ties, and fulfilling the promises made them, for a sufficient length of 
time to give them confidence in the tjk)vemment, its Agents, and the 
deputations who may visit them, then there will be an opportunity for 
more successful labor, and the inauguration of a widely different con- 
dition of things amongst them. And we are encouraged to believe 
this desirable end is in the way of being accomplisl^d. 

The Agent is ably assisted in his arduous duties by the physician, 
Dr. Joseph Paxton, who seems deeply interested in the care and wel- 
fare of the Indians. The buildings of this Agency are very good. 
The " Agency house" is a very comfortable two story fi*ame building, 
with four rooms on a floor ; there is a well built substantial saw and 
grist mill, nearly new, a council house, farm house, miller's house, tra- 
der's house, and some other buildings, constituting a pleasant little 
village. Things, altogether, appeared in better condition here, than at 
any of the other Agencies. 

Sidney Averill, from Prophetstown, Illinois, has taken charge of the 
school, aided by an educated Indian, Bradford L. Poiter, who under- 
stands both languages, and we have great confidence in theu* success^ 

On Setenth Day, the annuity goods were distributed from the mill, 
and it was a lively scene, and a very interesting and suggestive one. 
All the tribe appeared to be there, old and young, and fully painted 
and feathered, sitting about in groups, with their pipes and war accou- 
trements. Each " band" was called up separately, to receive their 
goods, and the goods distributed by the Superintendent and Agent, 
and their assistants, to each family according to its size. There are 
about four hundred and fifty families in all. The goods were of excd- 
lent quality, and the Indians much gratified to reppivethem, and to get 
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all the " boxes, papers, and strings," in which they came, and with 
which they were wrapped and tied. This fevor was highly valued. 

There was a bright, lively, and most picturesque scene in the evening, 
after the distribution of the goods was completed. The ** Agency 
house " where we were, is right between the mill where the Indians 
received the goods, and the two villiages near the Missouri shore, some 
six miles distant, as well as their scattered tents, tepees, and lodges, so 
that the whole tribe— men, womeu, and children — who had been col- 
lected at the mill, with their ponies, and new goods, the goods some- 
times on the back of a poney, and sometimes on that of a squaw, 
passed in procession by us. The squaws seemed to have charge of all 
the goods, frequently with a papoosa in their arms, whether on foot, 
or riding a poney ; frequently two women would be on the same poney, 
covering the little thing nearly all over ; the men were on foot, on 
ponies, in wagons, with tomahawks, pipes, occasiomilly a war club, a 
sabre, battle axe, and their red and blue blankets, the procession ex- 
tending for over three miles, and visible over the undulating prairie 
for about two miles, winding up the sides of the hills in the bright 
evening sunshine, and moving actively and cheerfUlIy to their homes, 
in high good humour. It was a scene not soon to be forgotten. Noth- 
ing could have been more varied, picturesque, or noveL It reminded 
us of the pictures of some ancient caravans, or of the I»*aeUtes leaving 
Egypt, only with ponies substituted for camels. 

These Indians are most of them very much dissatisfied with their 
present interpreter, a " half-breed," and we thought and recommended 
to the Agent, that he should have regard to their wishes in this respect 
it appearing to be their only ground of complaint, but a deep seated 
one. 

On First Day morning, we attended, by invitation, the Sabbath 
School of Elizabeth Y. Hancock. Between 50 and 60 Indian scholars 
were present, who attend school through the week. A class was called, 
several of whom, we were told, did not know a letter last FalL They 
began to read at the fifth chapter of Matthew, reading alternate verses, 
right audibly, in intelligible English, but they cUd not know the mean- 
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ing of a single word they pronounced. They have certamly made rj^id 
progress, in their way. But the question arises, what adyantage can 
such knowledge be turned to for them ? This is the school which Sid- 
ney Averill now has charge of, and we hope for good results from his 
deep interest in the Indians* welfisire. 

From the school we went to meeting at ten o'clock, in the council 
house, about two miles distant. A number of Indians were collec- 
ted, chiefs, braves, and others, and some thirty white people. It was 
a solemn, interesting, and apparently, an entirdy satisfoctory meeting. 
Dr. Shortlidge and Wm. Willetts of New York, came up the previous 
evening, from the Omaha Reservation, to attend it. 

OMAHA AGENCY. 

FiBST Day, Eighth month, fifteenth. — After taking dinner at the 
Winnebago Agency House, the day we attended meeting there in the 
morning, we all, with Howard White, Dr. Paxton, and several others 
who were at the Winnebago Reservation, set off for the Omaha Res- 
ervation, eleven mUes, to attend a meeting at four o'clock. It was 
held at the house of Dr. Edward Painter, the Agent. Wm. Hamilton, 
the Missionary in chwge of the Mission School on this Reserve, with 
his teachers, and pupils, attended, and also the employeesof the Agency. 
A large number of Indians, chiefs, braves, and others, were present. 
The meeting was less satisfactory to some of us, than any we had pre- 
viously held among the Indians, but Edward expressed himself satis- 
fied with it, and we trust no harm was done, and some good. 

There are two hundred and five thousand acres of land in the Omaha 
Reservation, and nine hundred and sixty;eifi:ht Indians ; and by a recent 
census, of the nine hundred and sixty-eight, there are only ten females 
over eighteen years old, who are not now married, or are widows. 
Eighteen men, each has two wives ; there are three with three wives 
each ; and one with four wives. 

The whole heart of the Agent appears to be devoted to the interests 
of the Indians. He is engaged in making allotments of their lands in 
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severalty on the Reservation, and has already made allotments of one 
hundred and sixty acres each, to one hundred and thirty heads of 
families, out of two hundred and seventy-eight. He says he has settled 
disputed claims and questions among the Indians in three weeks, which 
would in all probability, have caused ten years of litigation among the 
whites. Let that be placed to the Indian^s credit. 

Much concern was felt, and labor extended, in our councils with the 
Indians, and even in the religious meetings, to impress upon them^the 
importance of having their maiTiages legally solenmized, and that no 
man should have more than one wife. In the allotments of land which 
are being effected, only one wife is recognized to the head of the family. 
They were earnestly and affectionately entreated too, to diminish 
the out-door labor of their women, by the men performing it them- 
selves ; of all of which, in the replies of the chiefs, they acknowledged 
the propriety. 

The Winnebagoes and Omahas have points of dispute which were 
bequeathed to the present Agents and Superintendent by the former 
ones, and brought before the council for settlement, which was effected 
satisfactorily. We are fearful however, that the close contiguity of 
these two tribes, the Winnebagoes" and Omahas, only eleven miles 
apart, may occasion some trouble to the Agents; but we trust they 
may be favored to make an amicable adjustment of aU the difficulties 
that may arise. 

On the morning of the sixteenth we held a council with the Omaha 
chiefs, and some braves, which was another occasion of great interest. 
These Indians are very fine, noble looking men, very intelligent, and 
mild countenanced and mannered. " Fire Chief" spoke twice, as did 
" Yellow Smoke " also. " Standmg Hawk," " Lion Chief," and " Gi-he- 
gah," all spoke with dignity and eloquence. They smoked most of the 
time, so that sitting in the council chamber, was like being in a cloud. 
Many of their tomahawks are constructed with hollow poll and han- 
dle, to fonn a pipe, and they use them as such, passing them round 
among them, as they sit on a bench or the floor indifferently. The 
bark they smoke, is from a kind of willow, and they call it ** Rin-ni-ri- 
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ne,** and sometimes, perhaps always when they have any, mix it with 
tobacco. The bark smoke is quite fragrant, and much less unpleasant 
and irritating than that of tobacco. 

All the business before the council was concluded satis&ctorily. 
Like all the other Indians, these shake hands with those whom they 
particularly address, both before and after speaking. 

In the afternoon we rode about four miles to "Jo. La Flesche's Til- 
lage," and to the Mission School, under the charge of Wm. Hamilton, 
a Presbyterian Missionary, and Joel Warner, his son-in-law The 
Mission building is quite large, on a high bluff, from which the Mis- 
souri river is visible for miles. They have about forty children board- 
ing in the Institution. Their exercises, particularly their spelling, 
writing, and singing, were very creditable, but there was a little w^ant 
of requisite animation, which was perhaps, due, at least in a measure, 
to the presence of strangers. We think the school is doing a great 
deal of good, and wished those in charge of it to be encouraged in their 
arduous and responsible duties, for the welfare and improvement of 
these wrongftiUy neglected people. We made addresses to the children, 
which msmifestly interested them and their teacher. 

At their hospitable request, we staid there to tea, which was nicely 
and bountifully prepard, during which we were introduced to three 
interesting young women from Norway, who appeared to be connec- 
ted with the " Mission work." 

Bdbre separating, we had some veiy friendly and satisfactory con- 
versation with Wm. Hamilton, who expressed himself gratified and 
rdieved by the views in the article which the Delegation had had pub- 
lished in an Omaha paper, and we mutually wished we might labor 
as with shoulder to shoulder, like brothers indeed, in the great and 
good work before us. 

Dr. Painter has too much to do. The allotments in which he is en- 
gaged, occupy much time and labor ; and this being the first Reserva- 
tion on which allotments in severalty have been effected, the mode he 
has adopted, will be a model, and thus an aid, for others; and bis effi- 
ciency in executing the work, and the confidence the Indians have in 
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him, indicate that he is well qualified for his position. The amount of 
writing which necessarily attaches to his office, and his daily gratui- 
tous medical services to the sick and afflicted Indians^scrofblous affec- 
tions being distressingly prevalent among them — are, all together, too 
much for one man to perform. The Department should allow him a 
derk, which we will endeavor to induce it to do. 

A late census of the Indians in the Northern Superintendency, gives 
the population of the six Agencies, seven thousand five hundred and 
twenty. 

Five of these Agencies contain seven hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand acres, of good and productive land, to which, if we add the par- 
tially undetermined assignment of the Santee Sioux, there are at least 
one million acres, or one hundred and thirty-three acres to each man, 
woman and child. 

THE GENERAL CONDITION, HABITS AND MAN- 
NERS OF THE INDIANS. 

The general mode of living practiced by the Indians is very demor- 
alizing, five to ten families frequently occupying a lodge, with no sep- 
arate apartments, and thus destitute of privacy ; the lodges are dark, 
poorly ventilated, and smoky, and oft-times at least, uncleanly. It is 
therefore no matter of surprise that they are, and particularly the chil- 
dren, greatly affected with inflamed and sore eyes, and scrofulous 
affections, manifested in swollen faces, glandular enlargements, and 
consumption. They have many children, but comparatively few are 
raised, and, as would appear, this is not from want of maternal affec- 
tion and attention, but simply from the want of light, fresh aiVy and 
deanUness, 

A great want is, a hospital at each Reservation, of sufficient size to 
accommodate all the sick, and well supplied with benevolent nurses 
and attendants — " Friends* Sisters of Charity" — ^under the charge of a 
suitable female graduate of medicine, as Matron and Resident Physi- 
cian. This is a want more pressing even than that of schools. 

Then the allotments of lands in severalty, so that each family will 
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have their own home, and the head of it feel the dignity of manhood 
from possessing personal rights, with the inducement to improve his 
possessions, and provide for those depending upon him, and thus " m 
having something to do, something to care for, and something to 
love," possess the fundamental elements of happiness. 

These allotments of from eighty to one hundred and sixty acres to 
each head of a family, and immarried persons over eighteen and tweny- 
one, are going on rapidly and satisfactorily, among the Omahas and 
Winnebagoes and it is greatly to be hoped, that this wise and just 
measure will be authorized by the General Government on all the Res- 
ervations, at least those in the Northern Superintendency. 

The Indian dress of the men, consists of a breech cloth around the 
lower part of the waist, descending about a foot, and " gathered'* into 
about half its length, and over this a blanket, or in cold weather, a 
buffalo robe. In full dress they wear leggins, often finely worked and 
beaded, and moccasins of similar character. 

The females wear a slip of calico, chintz or other material, and leg- 
gins, and over thege a shawl or blanket. They appear very pleasant, 
amiable and docile. Few of either sex ordinarily wear anything on 
their head, being favored with a full suit of hair, which continues with 
them to old age, and mostly retains its black color, though, we saw 
some gray. 

Some of their Chiefs are very eloquent. We held a council with 
each tribe, and heard all their principal orators. After they would be 
addressed in covmcil by the Superintendent or one of our delegation, 
the Chiefs and Braves would consult together for a short time, to 
decide on what to say in reply, and who should say it ; and then the 
chief designated would rise slowly, with much grace and dignity, with 
his blanket generally around his person below his arms, held in place 
by his left hand, and then approach and shake hands with each of 
those he was about to address, implying good friendship. On the con- 
clusion of this invariable ceremony, he would take his stand some six 
to eight feet from us in front, adjust his blanket over his left shoulder, 
and under his right arm, still keeping it in place by his left 
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' hand, holding it from the under side, and leaving his right arm bare 
and free te aid in his gestures, which are generally easy, natural, and 
in good taste. We could not say this of their painting, among the 
chiefs and braves, which seemed to be against all taste we could im- 
agine, and designed to make th^n look as frightful, horrid and demon- 
like as possible. The &ce would often be made to appear hacked into 
scars, with fresh wounds, black rings under the eyes, making them 
look of double size, and other such devices for ugliness and ferocity. 
This is the exhibit for war. 

The squaws do the work of providing for the family principally. 
As already stated, we saw a field of seventeen hundred acres of com, 
planted and worked entirely by the squaws, with hoes, thdr hands, 
and a rude spatula made of buffalo horn, or some similar material, and 
scarcely a weed or spear of grass was anywhere to be seen. There 
were six to eight stalks in a ^* hill,*' which was really what its name 
implies, a mound some six to ten inches high, and eighteen in diameter, 
close around the stalks. Next year they plant in rows between thesQ 
hills, and use the earth composing them, in part to constitute the re- 
quired new ones. They raise from eighty to one hundred bushels to 
the acre. 

The squaws cut and haul the wood* We saw several of them bring- 
ing in their loads on the ponies in the morning. It was a singular and 
interesting sight, and we will endeavor to describe a squaw with her 
poney loaded with wood, as we beheld them. The squaws are very 
expert, it must be remembered, in tying ot witUng with branches of 
trees. They cut the wood about three and a half feet long, and make 
up tw© large tied bundles, which they join by a long withe across the 
poney*s back, having one bundle lengthwise on each side. A squaw then 
cuts two long poles, and adjusts them one on each side of the poney 
like shafts, the fore ends supported by a withe over the poney*s back, 
and the hind ends resting on the ground; and, at a little distance 
from the hind end, a withe joins them, with a projection above each 
shaft, to prevent the wood which is piled on across these shafts 
to some height, from slipping back. She now picks up a laigc 
4 
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bundle of wood, which she adjusts on her own back, and, thus 
equipped, leatU home the little poney, appearing like a moying wood- 
pile, with ftiel sufficient to keep up the fire in the wigwam for seyeral 
days. 

In view of these facts of the squaws doing the fiunily work, let us 
be gentle with our censure, lest we condemn our own ancestors. Only 
a few centuries ago, am^ng the Romans, Britons, and many other 
nations of Europe from whom our people have descended, the men 
were wholly occupied in war, architecture, sculpture, painting, making 
roads, erecting temples, towers, pyramids, &c., &c, and upon the wh 
men decohed (he entire duty and labor (^ providinff and preparing foody 
de.y for the famUp. We read in Scripture, also, " Two women shall be 
grindmg at the mill."— Matt. 24, 41. 

The Indians are only some distance behind. In them, we see, and 
haye the interesting opportunity to study, the peopUy the habUs^ the 
manners^ and cttstoms, of fifteen or more centuries ago ! The car of 
civilization and enlightenment went forward in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere, propelled as it was by Christianity engrafted on Roman and 
Grecian literature and science, and has left the poor Indians, in the 
forests and on the great prairies of the Western Continent, some cen- 
turies behind. That is all. And let us not be discouraged. With 
the present facilities for progress, even in civilization and enlighten- 
ment, and that assistance which their condition and surroundings im- 
peratively demand, the Indians will gradually diminish the existing 
distance we are in advance of them, and in a little time, tread closely 
upon the heels, if not indeed entirely pass, the hindmost of the white race. 

General John B. Sanborn, who was appointed by our Government, 
Special Indian Commissioner, and a member of the Peace Commis- 
sion, than whom no one has had greater opportunity, or availed 
himself more industriously of it, to become intimately acquainted with 
the Indian character, bears this interesting testimony to the same 
point:* 



*Senate Ex. Doc., M. 18th, 40th Congrefls, let Session, page 68. 
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*' Seen in their natiye state, and before they have been brought into 
contact with civilized men, the Indians liave many of the noblest 
traits. They have great love for fame and glory, contempt for suffer- 
ing and death, and not one element in their nature that will lead them 
to submit to any form or condition of slavery. 

" They have quite correct and philosophical ideas of government 
and laws ; all have a belief in a future state, where the conditions will 
depend upon conduct during earthly existence; they have good 
powers of thought and reason ; and not a few of each tribe have the 
rare faculty of oratory. 

** Are there not here sufficient elements and traits of character, by 
proper influence and training, to develop into a noble civilized race ? 
They seem to be in no re^>ect inferior to our European ancestors, at 
and previous to the invasion by Cssar. They are savage and noma- 
dic ; so were the European races. They are warlike and brave ; so 
were the European races. They are revengeful \ so were the Euro- 
pean races. And there seems to be nothing in their nature or condi- 
tion to preclude them fixmi civiliziUion, that might not be found in 
the nature and condition of our ancestors. We therefore conclude, 
when we compaj*e this race with any of those who, from a state of 
barbarism, have risen to civilization, that we find them in no respect 
inferior, and that there is nothing in the natural organization and 
condition of the Indians, to preclude them from civilivation and men- 
tal culture, notwithstanding the unsatis&ctory and terrible result of a 
century of effort to that end, on the part of our Qovemment.'' 

Their preceptive faculties, particularly sight and hearing, are those 
which have been principally exercised for generation after generation, 
and this fact must be k^t prominently in mind in any system of edu- 
cat'on proposed for them. Their sight and hearing are acute, and 
strong, and they learn rapidly by these. They are very quick at imi- 
tation. When it is proposed to teach them any new thing, they seem 
to open all their faculties intently, to imbibe the new idea; and it is 
of the highest importance that they be t(W{iffU right the first time; for 
M they are then taught, they will ever after iH*actice. An error then 
made, cannot be corrected. They entertain such great regard for 
truth, that they lose entire confidence in any one who once deceives 
them, and if in instructing them in any process, a person tells them 
what is not correct the first time, they will never have sufficient con- 
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fidence in what he says afterwards to correct the error. This regard 
for truth appears to be instinctive with them. An Indian chief 
brought a young Indian we were told, before a white Commissioner, 
to giye evidence, and the Commissioner hesitated a little in receiving 
part of the testimony, when the chief spoke up with great emphasis, 
" Oh ! you may believe what he says: he tells the truth: Tie has iwver 
seen a white man before .'" 

A Missionary lady at the Winnebago Reservation, gave us an invi- 
tation to attend her Sabbath School, which we accepted, and she 
brought before us a class of some twenty Indian children, who attended 
school through the week, of both sexes, from twelve to twenty years 
of age we would judge, who she said did not know a letter a year* ago, 
to read in the New Testament. She asked us where they should read, 
and we proposed they should begin at the fifth chapter of Matthew, to 
which they soon opened ; and they proceeded to read, each reading a 
verse. They read with a correctness, deliberation, and distinctness of 
articulation which surprised us, so that every word could be readily 
understood, although there was occasionally the Indian peculiarity of 
pronunciation. 

Sudi progress in one year from the alphabet, astonished us. To 
satisfy oursdves more fUUy, we a&ked the teacher if they understood 
what they read? "Oh no," says she, "not a word. They do not 
know the meaning of a single word Uiey have read, but have only 
learned to ccmnec^ the sight of the lett«- or wwd, and the *>wnd." This 
was a discouraging response for progress in education under the 
present system employed with them, but a most significant and valua- 
ble fact in relation to their capacity to acquire knowledge. If in one 
year, with such small advantages, they could be taught to connect 
properly so great a number of the signs of things, with the sounds by 
which they are designated, what mi^t not be done, by a proper sys- 
tem of "object teaching," under a benevolent, live teacher! There is 
much cause of encouragement. 

We think it proper to point out a great difiterence that exists be- 
tween teaching Freedmen and Indians. With the former, there is an 
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existing medium of communication between mind and mind, by a 
common language which each understands, thus enabling the teacher 
to impart knowledge at once; but the best and most learned of Eng- 
lish teachers, who does not know a word of the Indian limguage, 
among a class of Indian children, howeyer desirous to learn, who do 
not und^^tand English, will be in a Terj helpless condition. He 
will be able to do nothing to en%hten them. His desires may be eyer 
so strong, and his heart warmed with affectionate philanthropy, but 
all is sealed. There is no channel open by which he can communicate 
witii their heads or their hearts. The interpreter, if you chance to 
find one, will do this in part. But this is necessarily a slow, dull, and 
cold mode of communication, as we frequently experienced in coun- 
cils, and especially in religious meetings. But th^e is nothing in this 
to discourage. The teachers muH, and to»S, m time, learn the languages 
of the tribes in which they teach, and be teachers and interpreters 
both, and bring the children to understand the English language, and 
possess this important qualification for citizenship. 

The Indians possess a keai and delicate sense of justice, are yery 
grateful for kindness and fkyors, and acquire warm affection for those 
who habitually extend them : and they possess great fortitude, and in- 
trepidity, and enduring patience. And these qualities, with their re- 
gard for truth, and their great facility for acqniringknowledge through 
their perceptive faculties, are certainly strong points upon which to 
rely in order to secure their eleyation to any proposed plan of ciyiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. 

INDIAN PECULIARITIES AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

The women carry their papoosas on their backs, sometimes making 
akindofpocket of their blanket, by putting it over their shoulders 
with the folded edges up, and the child inside, all covered but its head, 
and bringing the ends of the blanket tightly under the mother's arms ; 
and sometimes fastening them with the back to a smooth board, a 
little larger than the child, and putting them in the blanket, or carry- 
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ing them without. When thus tied to a board, the child will plaj 
with its hands, as its mother walks along, and when she stops, she will 
lean the board with the child on it, against the wall, or anything at 
hand, and the diild be just as qniet and ocmtented, as a kitten which 
a cat is carrying in its mouth. 

Th^ bury their dead on the highest points of land, in order, as we 
were told, tiiat the spirit of the departed might have a good view of 
the Prairie, they believing that the spirits of the dead c(mthrae to be 
gratified with whatever interested them while liyhig. On almost 
eyery high point of land, near an Indian Tillage, we would see a 
burial enclosure. In the coffin or graye, they place the j^pe and 
tomahawk of the deceased, and all the articles and relics which he 
yalned and loyed while Uying, and kill his pon^, and lay it by his 
graye, so that his sf»rit may ride the spirit of the poney. We saw 
the skulls of numerous ponies at the graveyard we visited. 

Some Indians place the coffins or boxes containing the dead, in trees, 
withing them securely to the body and limbs of the tree. We saw 
o]^ tree with twelve such boxes resting among its branches, an inter- 
esting and suggestive sight, and how we craved ability to understand 
the force or meaning attached to it. Others put them, in a similar 
way, on posts or scaffolds Others again bury the dead in a sitting 
posture, with the top of the head just below the level of the sur&ce 
ground, and the legs extended on the bottom of the grave ; sprinkle a 
little earth over the corpse, and cover the grave with boards. We 
looked into several such graves. There was nothing perceived, in the 
least degree oflTensive; whether they possessed some mode of embalm- 
ing the dead, we were unable to learn. The most probable conjecture 
we could form of their object in putting the coffins in trees or on scaf- 
folds, was, in order that the flesh might decay, and the bones, for which 
the Indians have such high veneration, be preserved, for removal, if 
needed. 

The Indians have no fear of death, nor, if they do their duty while 
livmg,have they anything unpleasant connected with the after-life; 
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on the contrary, they oont^nplate the s^it-life with hapi^ees, delight 
and joy. 

H^Qiy B. Whii^le, Bishc^ of Mmneaota, one of the strongeat and 
hest friends the poor Bed-men have, related a circnmstance, of his 
knowledge, so illustratiye of the Indian diaracter, that it is thought 
not improper to incorporate it in this rep<»rt Among the Indians im- 
prisoned in connection with the horrible Minnesota massacre of I860, 
was a di^ingoished Indian who was yisited in i^ison by a gentlianan 
who was a physician. The Vidian, bdng desirous of knowing a little 
of the probaUe fate that was before him, asked the physician what he 
thought the QoTemment wonld do with him. The phyindan i4>{»e- 
hending his case was a h(^less one, hesitated to answer the inquiry. 
The Iwiian rq)eated his question, when the doctor said to the Indian, 
calling him by name, I fear tibey will hang you. The Indian droi^>ed 
his eyes a moment to the floor, then raised Uiem, looked steadily at the 
doctor, and calmly remarked : " Well, I don*t care ; I am not afraid to 
die : when I go to the spirit world, I will go up to the Great Spirit, 
and look Him right in the face, and tell Him of the multiplied wrongs 
and cruelties inflicted on His red children by the white man, and He 
wonH seoid me much,^ 

The Indians were very much disturbed by the great edipse. They 
were told in the morning, that the sun would go out that day. They 
shook their heads, and said *^no; sun no go out; white man don^t 
know." They were again assured that it would go out, when they re- 
peated their contradiction with great emphasis : '^ No; sun no go oitt; 
tokite man donH kruno,^^ When it began to grow dark in the after- 
noon, they looked up, and saw what they thought to be a part bitten 
out of the Sim, and they exclaimed, " Monster eat sun— sun very sick," 
imd set ofl* in foil run for thdr lodges. Very soon they came out with 
their doctors or " medicine men" as they call them, and their guns or 
pistols, and commenced shooting up at tbe ** monster" which was eat- 
ing the sun, which they continued for some time. When the eclipse 
began to go off, and the sun came out, they exclaimed, ^VNow sun get 
well, monster dead ; mn was very sick.'* 

Digitized by VjjOOQIC 
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We muBtnot marvel at our red brethren being so superstitionsly 
disconcerted by the eclipse, when we learn that a whUe woman in Ohio, 
when she beheld the ** son being darkened," regarded it as the prophe- 
sied signal of the " end of the world," and was s« terrified that she ran 
some distance, and then fell down dead. 

The Indians appear to bare more present enjoyments and amuse- 
ments, than we were prepared to expect. Besides riding their ponies 
as before referred to, they hare a game in which all the young men 
seem to delight, inyiting to athletic foot exercise, and great dext^ty 
and skill, their success in which astonished us. These competitiye 
amusem^its, aiKl the absorbing hold they took of the Indians* minds, 
gaye us a higher interest by far, than the mere witnessing of them, 
from th^ presenting another point in the Indian character, which is 
succeptible of being so successfully employed in their eleyation, civili- 
zation and enlightenment 

SOME DISCONNECTED INCIDENTS ATTENDING 
THE INDIANS AND OUR JOURNEY. 

The murder of McMurty, charged upon the Pawnees, and for which 
a number of this tribe were in prison at Omaha, wh^i we were there, 
has occasioned Superintendent Janney, as it did our Delegation, much 
uneasiness and concern. In the council, the chiefs plead earnestly and 
eloquently for our interposition in favor of the prisoners; but we en- 
joined them to obey the laws of the United States, and of the State of 
Nebraska, and then the whole power of the National Government 
would be exerted for their safety and protection ; but, if they violated 
these laws, we could afibrd them no assistance; they would have to 
suffer the penalty which the law prescribes, the same as white people ; 
the justice of which ihey seemed to recognize. 

The Delegation offered to go security for their appearance at the 
trial, of those Indians who were imprisoned as witnesses, the weather 
being so warm, and they unused to close confinement ; but Superin- 
tendent Janney informs us that he had found it unnecessary "to go 
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their bail on behalf of the Committee, as had been proposed, for the 
liberty was ip*anted at the request of the chiefs, who, he thinks, have 
acted nobly throughout this whole affair." 

We went to Lincoln, the capital of Nebraska, to have an interview 
with Gk>Yemor David Butler in relation to a threat which had been 
made at a meeting of some of the citizens of Nebraska, and published 
in the i>apers, to have the Otoes and Pawnees ** wiped out," and their 
Reservations sold, and the proceeds of such sale, impropriated to 
building railroads ; and we were gratified to find the Gk>vornor was as 
mncb opposed td any unjust proceedings towards the Indians, as we 
could desire him to be. He assured us we might rely upon his co- 
operation in any efforts we may make to elevate and improve the 
condition of those Indians in Nebraska. 

When this part of our business was concluded, we inquired of the 
€k>vemor whether, in case one or more of those Indians who are in 
prison, charged with the murder of McMurty, should be condemned 
to be hung, he would join with the Friends in an application to the 
President to have the sentence commuted, it being our belief, that, as 
the Indians assert that many of their tribe have been killed by white 
men, and no investigation or puni^unent followed, this would be 
much the most favorable course for the pacification of the Indians in 
the present instance. The Ctovemor cheerfully and emphatically ex- 
pressed his williugness to do as we desired, adding, that he was from 
principle, opposed to capital punishments whenever they could be 
avoided. 

After our first reaching Omaha city, the delegation traveled, in order 
to visit all the different Agencies, three hundred and thirty miles by rail- 
road, and over seven hundred by private conveyance and stage, making 
the whole journey over four thousand miles. 

We sometimes found rather rough fiire, and uncomfortable lodgings, 
but then, there were compensations, in the evidences we had that there 
is a great deal of good in the world — more than it gets credit for. 

When six persons, as there were of us, would come to a house late 
in the evening, in a country through which few travelers pass, and ask 
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if they could accommodate ua with supper, a night's lodging, and iH-eak- 
fast, we could readily disooyer in the hesitating reply, that they had ' 
almost too much custom for once ; but the ultimate response inyariably 
was, ** we will do the best we can for you,*' and with tJiaty we assured 
th^n, their guests would be satisfied. 

When a new settler comes, we were told, the nearest neighbors, 
though mites distant on learning of his arrival, being prompted no 
deubt by the remembrance of the recent trials they had experienced, 
immediately go to him to know if they can do anything for them, or 
lend them something, to be returned when theirs grow, or they have 
them to spare, — some com, bacon, flour, a fresh cow, etc., etc. On 
relating this to a person further East, where full prosperity had dimmed | 
the remembrance of former trials, he remarked, ** it used to be so here, , 
but it is not so now," reminding us of the suggestive description I 
Hawksworth gives of a person of this class, ^^he gradually lost the 
inclination to do good as he acquired the power: and, as the hand of 
time scattered snow upon his head, the chilling influence extended 
to his bowmJ* 

During our whole journey of some thousand miles in Nebraska, 
and a sojourn in difibrent parts of the State <^more than a month, we 
are highly gratified to be able to add, that we did not hear one pro- 1 
fane word, or see one intoxicated person, and invariably received 
marked kindness, respect, and attention. 

EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS AND CAPABILITY 
AMONG THE INDIANS. 

The following letter contains such touching eloquence, that we insert 

it in this report as introductory to one recently received from the same 

Indian, whose home is on the head waters of the Mississippi river, 

showing a happy contrast in the condition of his people, their progress 

and capabifities.** 

WAeHiNGkTON, D. C, February 24th, 1867. 

** Dear Sir : — I was very sorry to have so short a talk with you in 
the Indian Department. There are many things that I wanted to say 
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and make known to you. It always interestB us, whenever we meet 
with the friends of the red man ; especially with the people of him who 
first shook hands with the red man on thiscontbient — Wm. Penn, the 
great and noble man, — the red man*s frigid. 

*' We know that his people are yet liying, scattered throughout this 
great country, who have yet the same mind, and the same spirit in their 
hearts, to do the red man good. 

** I came here with this delegation g( my poor people, parUy, to assist 
them in making a treaty with this great Government ; and partly-- 
which concerns me most dearly— to forward my Mission work among 
my own people on the head waters of the great Mississippi. To-day 
we fed the pressure of the rapid march of civilization towards us. The 
white man, with his rapid speed, is crowding us out of our own 
country, and pointing us towards — appropriate words — the-setting-sun ! 

'^ As I sit in my poor wigwam, with broken heart, I meditate over 
the pa^t and \\M^fvture ! The past ! ! — oh, I cannot recall the happy 
days I They are gone, forever and ever ! I The /t^t^r^ / ! All is dark 
before me ! My path is obscure ! my destiny inevitable ! ! I refute to 
be comforted, because I am unpitied, and urUoved / 

" And now, we turn our weeping hearts towards the praying white 
man, to wipe away the tears from our eyes, to make strong our broken 
hearts, and to lighten our gloomy paths. Our only hope of salvation 
in the future, is to [become civilized] — to embrace the Christian reli- 
gion in Mnd and in Tiearty and to pray to the God of the white man. 

** Mfty years ago, our numbers were many ! Once we covered this 
great continent ! From East to West, and from North to South, was 
the red man*s country, and the red man's home. To-day ^ we are few 
in number ! We are fast dwindling away ! — falling, like the leaves of 
the forest, to rise no-more ! ! 

" My hands tremble, and my heart aches within me, while I stretch 
my feeble hands towards the praying white man, in behalf of my coun- 
trymen. I am doing all I can to tell them about the Saviour of the 
world, who came to save that which was lost. Sabbath after Sabbath 
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I stand before them, and point them to the Lamb of God, which taketh 

away the sms of the world. ♦♦****♦* 

*' Our business here will not be finished under two weeks, although 

we partly entered upon it two days ago. We hw^y know how it 

will terminate in the end. We are dealing with Christians, and a great 

nation, and we hope the Goyemment will pity us, and enable us to 

return home with light and joyM hearts. ***** 

But, everything looks dark before us. * * I may venture to stay a 

few days in the city of Baltimore on my way back to my own country, 

but I should feel more at home in the city of Philadelphia; I know 

there lies the hearth-stone of the great and noble man — Wm, Penn — ^the 

red man's friend. 

"Your unworthy brother, 

"John Johnson Enmbqahbowh. 

**Benj. Hallowbll, Sandy Spring, Md." 



ANOTHER LETTER FROM J. J. ENMEGAHBOWH, 

;8ERVATI0N, MiNNESOT 

September 30th, 1869. 



" White Earth Reservation, Minnesota, ) 



**Mr. Bbnj. Hallowbll: 

" Dea/r Sir : — Li last April I received a letter from your son and Mr. 
Townsend of Baltimore, under your direction, informing me a box of 
seeds had been shipped to me by the Friends. I watched carefiilly the 
box's arrival, hoping it would reach us in time to plant them, but it 
came too late to put them in the ground. I shall guard the box care- 
fully during the winter, for an early planting next season. 

" I received a box of seeds a year ago from the same source, while I 
was at Crow Wing, or before our removal took place. Most of the 
seeds were kept, and I brought the box with me to this new settle- 
ment, and at early planting this Spring, I distributed some to all the 
families. Now, dear Friends, I should like to have you go round with 
me to all the families, and see their beautiful gardens, all well fenced 
around. It is most gratifying to your poor Missionary, to see so great 
a change wrought in the minds of my people, in so short a time. 
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** Last week, I took the white physician around to all the families, to 
see their gardens. " Why," said he, " this donH look like an Indian 
settlement at all. Surely," said he, " if we white men let the Indians 
alone, give them all their rights, their improyement is at their doors." 
He was perfectly astonished, to see their beautiflQ gardens, things 
growing so well, and so well attended. The onion seeds you Friends 
sent us a year ago, are now bearing, to the astonishment of the 
"White physician. He told the chief that he would give him two dollars 
a bushel for all the onions he would sell. The chief replied — " me good 
as white — plenty me eat — ^no sell shing — ake-gahrwing," which means 
onion. He simply tells the white man in his broken English, " I am 
like a white man, love plenty of onions— I shall have plenty to eat, but 
cannot sell the onions." The white man laughed heartily. 

" What most astonished the white man, is the building of the houses 
by the Indians themselves. There are now four new houses finished 
before me— well floored and shingled — all the work of the Indians, who 
never before handled a white man's tools. The only tools they are 
using now, are two planes, two drawing knives, two hand saws, one 
cross-cut saw, one broad axe, one adze, and four augurs. These tools 
I bought for all of them to use. We have now twenty-one log houses. 
The logs are roughly hewed ; and all well floored and shingled, and 
have good chimneys. The Indians will have over two thousand bushels 
of wheat, and five times as many bushels of potatoes. We could not 
find seed corn to plant this Spring. 

" The Bishop [Bishop Whipple] bought us two hundred bushels seed 
potatoes this Spring. The Bishop, who has fought, labored, spoken, 
and written for the red man, will be here this Spring, and I am so glad 
that he will see for himself the improvement already made in this settle- 
ment, and I know he will be glad and encouraged. 

*' Last Sabbath was a great day for us. All four of the head chiefs, 

threw down their blankets, cut ofi" their long braided hair, and what 

white men's clothes I could pick up around us, were given them to put 

on. I had to give them some of my clothes: now they look neat and 

clean. I have now fifty men, and sixty women, besides the children, 
5 
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who have adopted the ways of the whites, and on every Sabbath, they 
look respectable in the rough log meeting house we have just finished. 

" Now, most esteemed Friends, you see our work here, and our im- 
provement, in so short a time. If there is nothing coming in the future 
that we cannot see, to disturb us, and to disturb our peaceful settle- 
ment, noiMng^XkO nothing ! will prevent us going on from day to day 
in the way of improvement, and bettering our condition, temporarily 
and spiritually. 

" I think sir, and dear Friends, we have fairly taken the first step 
towards civilization and Christianity, to the great joy and consolation 
of my poor heart, and it must be more so to all the hearts who have 
felt such deep interest in us. and who have aided us, with their means, 
and their prayers. ****♦**♦* 

"Friends and gentlemen, I cannot fully express our gratitude to you 
all, for the great assistance you have already forwarded to us from time 
to time. We can all readily see the language of your hearts, though 
we may never see you here. But the day is coming when we shall all 
see those dear Friends who have pitied us toOh their meanSy — yrhen a 
hungered you gave us meat — a stranger, you pitied us — ^naked, ye 
clothed us. Yes, faithful Friends, at the great day of reckoning, the 
Great Spirit will say to you all, " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the lbabt of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 

" Again my dear friends, in behalf of my brethi-en here, I thank you 

all, and we shall always remember you with grateful hearts. All the 

head chiefs join with me in expressing heartfelt thanks and good wishes 

to you all— the true friends of the red man— and may the Great Spirit 

bless you all, is our prayer. 

"J. J. Enmegahbowh. 

" Mr. Benj. Hallowell, Sandy Spring, Md.*' 

These are the people in regard to whom so loud and general a cry 
has been raised for their extermination. 

What we desire is, to awaken an increased feeling of interest and 
sympathy on behalf of our red brethren and sisters, and to induce 
those who possess political infiuencc, to exert it in the red man's 
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favor, so as to secure to him justice, protection, and his civil and po- 
litical rights. Since " righteousness exalteth a nation"* this will he 
not only a benefit to the Indians, but to the country, and the peop!e 
of the United States. 

VIEWS ENTERTAINED OF THE "QUAKER 
EXPERIMENT." 

"We were much gratified with the success which has attended the 
labors of the Superintendent and Agents, and the high respect in 
which they were all held, by the Indians, and by those whose situa- 
tion and discernment qualified them to give a correct judgment in the 
matter. 

A Missionary woman, who had been many years among the Indians, 
and was devoted to their interests, told us, that she regarded " the ap- 
pointment of Quakers for Superintendents and Agents among the 
Indians, as the wisest act of Gleneral Grant's administration,'' and to 
illustrate the good effects, she said, that " last year a circus came along, 
and obtained permission of the Agent to exhibit to the Indians on the 
Reservation. The Indians being so fond of horsemanship, music, and 
show, would give anything they had for admission to the perform- 
ance, — money, blankets, buffalo skins, etc., etc., and thus the owners of 
the circus carried away with them a large amount of the Indians' money, 
and many things which they would greatly need in winter. On the con- 
trary, this year the same circus came along, and hearing there was a 
* Quaker Agent ' now, the managers never even stopped to inquire 
whether they might exhibit to the Indians." She thought this was a 
great improvement. 

The well known opposition of the *' Quaker Agents" to the intro- 
duction of whiskey and other intoxicating drinks on the Indian Reser- 
vations, has had a very salutary effect in deterring those who had been 
engaged in that illicit trafic with the Indians. 

* Proverbs, 14, 34. 
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The following article from the " Omaha DaUy Herald;' of the Eighth 
Month, twenty-ninth, 1869, shows the views entertained upon the 
subject, by those who are nearest to the Indian settlements in Ne- 
braska, and most immediately interested in preserving peaceful rela- 
tions with these people : 

From the Ott.aka Daily Herald ^ August 99ih, 1869. 

A UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 

Time enoagh bae elapsed elnte the adyent of theQnakergtothe Indian Country 
to create the opinion, in the minds of all candid and nnprejaoiced men, that the 
policy aad honesty, kindness and fair-dealing with the red men, is having a moat 
satielkctory eflect. It is tme, scatterirg hands of lawless Indians, outlaws from 
the tribal authority in the Sonth, have committed someyery serious and shocking 
depredtiions, and Oen. Oabb has punished them for it. But it is equally tme 
that, wherever the Quaker policy has had a chance to demonstrate ita power, iti 
wisdom has been proved by its saluttry fruits. 

The great bulk af the tribes hare gone upon their reservations. Under the 
Quaker administration of equal and exact Justice to, and a faitliful performance 
of all engagements with, the Indians, they will contentedly remain there. We 
shall have no war. Peace will reign throughout all the flrontiera. Our settle- 
ment a will uninterruptedly progress. No more massacres and murders. Guards 
will not be required along our great railway. The Indians will gradually acquire 
the arts of peacefhl indubtry, and perish ft'om among us, decently, and in g«od 
order. 

So far as !s known here, the Quaker policy is succeeding with our home In- 
dians beyond expectation. Supt. Jahkxt, by his promptness in the McMubtt 
case, has shown that he has courage and ability equal to any emergency, and it 
is the universal verdict of the people most nearly concerned In his administration 
of the Northern Snperintendency, that it is able, energetic, and honest. 

The new Indian policy, so long denied the government and people, enforced 
among the untamed Indians, will give us certain, lasting, and enduring peace. 

We have no more doubt of It than we have of our existence, and never had. 

From the New York Weekly Trtinineqf9th Mo. 29/A, 1869. 

^* Quakers who do not ight, can conquer where our fighters fail ; and where 
a notorious class of trai'ors have done worse than fail, they succeed. The proof 
of this is Wednesday's report ttom Gen. Hazxn, witnessing that the Indian reser- 
vation system, under Quaker influence, is advantageous and works well. The 
Indians have come to believe that their present agents are honest, which is a 
marvelous censummation, and so much gain of saving faith. * All that was want- 
ed was an honest administration,* says the General, 'and that they are having 'It 
is wonderfal that it never occurred to our administrations before now, that hon- 
esty could be appreciated by savages, and might prove, even with Indians, 
the best policy.'* 
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A correspondent of the Boiton CommonweaUh^ writing from Dacota 
City, Nebraska, August 16, of a tour among the Indians, says: 

** A few days ago we met and had a pleasant chat with the gentlemen compos- 
ing the commi8»ion sent oat by the Yearly Meetings of Friends, and are most 
glad to renew it. They, with Super Intendent Janney, are overseeing the issue 
of annuity goods, and, as all are busy, let us examine the goods and see what 
they are. A family is called. ' One man, two women, a girl and a boy,' sings 
out the interpreter. ' Five blankets, four calicoes, eight sheetings, three jeans, 
three satinets, eight socks, two yards blue cloth, three pots, and a tin pail,' cries 
the agent, and forthwith they are piled upon the floor, and a squaw canies 
them away. 

•* The blanket is valued most of all, and next is the * blue cloth,? rarely broad, 
cloth, cut into two-yard strips, for making * strouds,' or over skir s, for the wo- 
men. A large share of the rest, not needed now, will be wasted or sold by the 
Indian in his improvidence, and when cold weather comes he will want them. 

'* A few momenta serve to satisfy us, and soon, seatidon a bale of goods on the 
far feide of the room, we arc conversing with the Friends in regard to the Indians. 
They find much to encourage them, but find the Itdian much wilder than they 
had hoped. He clings too cl' sely to his blanket, that emblem of bis savage 
state. They hope soon to have him dress like his wt ite brother. He knows 
not yet how to labor; they will try to teaeh him. and will recommend the 
establishment of industrial schools. They will also recommend the sale of un- 
necessary lands to actual settlers of snch a cUss as shall benefit the Indian by 
their companionship, and the division of the rest among the tribes, and that the 
proceeds of the lands sold be used in teaching them agriculture, and furnishing 
them the necessary improvements and implements, thus making them self- 
supporting farmers. 

''There are tnffici<nt grounds to hope for this, fora'rrady there are a great 
many good laborers among the Winncbagos. A friend who employed seven men 
^'nring harvest, tells me he never had better hands. Some of Ihem work very 
well at heme, and all the farm work at the Agency is done by them. There are 
four hundred acres of corn in one field that the squaws, assisted by a few men 
and children, have cultivated, and a like number of acres have been broken for 
th^n this summer. 

*' These are a few of the plane communicated to me for improving and eventually 
eitizenizing— thanks be to Grant for that word— the Indian. If thifi Quaker 
policy is not disturbed, it will be a euocess ; but there will be great opp*sit<lon 
to it at the next ses-. ion of Congress. Western members bidding for re-election, 
and wishing to secure the votes ef the Indian ring, and to retain fat places in 
their eift, will i ppese it ; that class called in ' The New Gospel ef Peace ' ' the 
great army of counteracters ' will also oppose it. The Indians will not be re- 
moved from their reservations, and these who liave stood ready to clutch them 
will oppose it; and each of these classes will pour oat money freely, and ueo 
every means to accomplish a return to the old system, or a transfer to the War 
Department. 

'' Each of these classes quietly acquiesce now, but besides throwiog every 
obstacle in the way they can when unseen, they are indnlgiDg hopes, and pome 
are ' laying on their oars,' so sure are they of a reinm to the good old days be- 
fore the Quaker meddled with their afl^tiirs. The public sentiment of the East 
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must be aroused, m 1b the caie •f th« ntgro, and then there is hope. If ever 
this 'damned spot* on oor civilization will *OQt/ it will be when Saatern 
intelligent p«b ic sentiment works hand ia hand with honest Western sentiment 
and with the Quakers. The Indian Is a savage, bat have we been lees the aaT- 
age or the Tllllan in dealing with him ? 

''Apropos of this, comes a story fram one of the many Indian AgtBcfes 
in onr btate, conctfming the adrent of the new Quaker agent. When the day 
for issue of beef came, he ordered the usual amount, and was surprised to see 
only three steers killed for the whole tribe. *Is this the usual amount?' he 
a>ked. *Tes,* responded the contractor. Delaying the issue, he searched the 
records and then ordered additional steers killed, until, in place of three, nine 
were upon the scales. Hewas also around when the issue of flour was made, 
and that was on bis order doubled. This is an explanation of how agents on a 
f-alary of fifteen hundred dollars per year can live high, and in four years retire 
upon a fifty or a hundred thousand dollar fortune, and contractors, besides fillling 
their purses to repletion, can give a good bonus to those whom they hired not 
to bid against them. But now, lo ! a change has come over the spirit of their 
dream. The Quaker passes in view, and wejl they may storm, but 

" ' Fold their arms, turn to thy resi,— 
Let them rave.' 

" But while we hare thus been talking, the issue of go'^ds is cnplete, and 
each thief is now drawing, to distribute among bis bands, scythes, axes and li«es. 
A few remnants and nniesned hose, and the clothes tba^. wrapped the bales, are 
thrown into the wagon by the door, and ft'om thence scattered among the crowd, 
who, rushing pell-mell, with shouts and laughter, form a fitting finale to tho day's 
work. 

'' After tea there was a pleasant gathering at the house of the farmer, and over 
delicious ice-cresm we chatted away, till tt e oldest of the party thought that for 
the reputation of the sect we should retire, when we reluctantly bade them good- 
night, for they were the most companionable of men. 

" At 10 ▲. X on Sunday, a meeting was held at the Council house, when ono of 
the Friends, through an interpreter, addrrsscd the Indians assembled. His re- 
marks were such as must needs come from a h«art filled with love to Ck>d and all 
his creatures. ' Bear friends, we have come a lung way to see yon, and I tliank 
that " Great Spirit " in whom the Indian trusts, and to whom the white man 
prays, that we can meet, for we are all, all his children.*' He began and con- 
tinued in a manner entirely fk-ee from cant and stereotyped meaningless phrase«. 
giving them advice as to their every-day life, telling thc^m to be honest, truthful, 
etc., thus fitting themselves to live and be usefu', concluding by saying, * Whsn 
you are fit to live, you are also fit to die.' 

'' Through with them, ht turned to the white peop!e assembled, and for a few- 
moments spoke of the fhtherhood of Ood and the brotherhood of man ; and it was 
ft rich treat here, where for three years 3 had heard only strongest Orthodox ser- 
mons, to hear once more such liberality ; to hear of ' religion a life and not a 
creed;* to know that we are all his children, and that love is his greatest 
attribute; that He is not theeold, relentless tyrant to all those who seek him 
not through the narrow door of a cbnreh, built less to honor Hfia than the creed 
they have therein elevated to the supreme place ; that salvation comes tons every 
time we retist tempt ition, and that every day Ood redeems us froea sin, if we 
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only repent and try t* firilow the light He hat given ne. Sweet seemed the 
words as they fell from those venerahle lips, and, coming from the heart, as they 
did, they found a response in mine, and will never be forgotten. * Father, I 
thank thee for these pare soals who hare come among ns, not only to benefit the 
Indian, bat to liberalize the f ects of this great Northwest ; for their faces are 
betttr than sermons, and their presence than charches, and their words fall 
apoB the trenbled waters of sectarian strife like those of the Master on the 
troubled sea. We, thy children, feel purified by the light they have brought, and 
wonld thank thee again and again,* so my soul whispered as I left that house, 
and it was with a warm grasp tliat I shook their hands and said ^Farewell.' 

*' Their influence shall not be confined to the Indian ; for mingling with societv, 
they shall find It most ready to take impressions, and they shail not only inspire 
it with faith in the ultimate civilization of the Indian, but they shall alto inspire 
faith in Him who is ' the Father and Mother of us all,* and sow the seeds that 
shall grow and flourish, of a better religion than now prevails here. 

Yours, in that faith, '' H. H. Bbowk.** 



MEANS OF IMPROVING THE INDIANS. 

First. — The national Government to comply failLfully and liberally 
with all its treaty stipulations with the different tribes. 

Second. — Let the Indians be no more removed from their present 
Reservations in Nebraska. Some of the most industrious and enter- 
prising of the Santee Sioux, are emigrating to Dakotah Territory, 
where they purchase land for a home, regarding the possession of 
landed property, as their only security against further removal— that 
great dread and scourge of the Indians. 

Without personal rights, the Indians can never fully appreciate and 
enjoy the dignity of manhood. Their lands should be allotted to them 
in severalty, as is now being done so rapidly and satisfactorily among 
the Omaha and Winnebago tribes, on all the Resereations. 

In Canada, the Indians have never been pushed back on the ap- 
proach of the white settlers, but they were permitted to retain their 
cherished homes, and the venerated graves of their fathers, and the 
tide of emigration passed steadily and peaceably by, and surrounded 
them, while the strong arm of British law, and the justice of the judi- 
cial tribunals, are always ready to afford equal protection to the In- 
dians and the whites. And, in Canada^ under this wise and just 
national legislation, we never hear of Indian massacres, and Indian 
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wars, the horror and disgrace of our own country, costing mines of 
treasure, and rivers of blood ! I 

The same is true of Alaska our newly acquired territory. Under 
the Russian rule, the Indians lived peaceably with their white neigh- 
bors, the Government extending its protection alike to all. In the 
short time it has been in possession of the United States, there have 
been numerous, we might almost say numberless reported instances 
of " attacks by the Indians," with the statement of the number of In- 
dians skUn, and, perhaps, some of our people wounded. But no state- 
ment is given of the prowcation that caused the attack. As Enmagah- 
bowh, an intelligent Indian from the head waters of the Mississippi, 
whose letters are on a preceding page, once remarked : " Oh ! if the 
Indians could only publish a newspaper, what a different picture 
would be drawn of the aggressors in these outi-ages ! they would have 
white faces, not red I" When a government practices injustice, the 
people will not be slow in imitating its example ; and here is the secret 
of the withering influences under which the Indians have suffered, 
and are suffering. The forcible survey of a railroad by order of Gov- 
ernment through territory guaranteed to the Indians by solemn treaty, 
without the consent of the Indians, demonstrated, that in view of the 
Government, the Indians possess no rights which the Government is 
bound to respect. This idea is soon picked up by some unscrupulous 
adventurer, and iutei-preted to mean, that Indians possess no rights 
which the white man is bound to respect, and they act upon this idea 
practically, including the Indian's life among those rights. We say it 
with sorrow ; orders from some of the bravest, and otherwise most 
popular Generals of the United States Army, have been tarnished with 
the evidence of being dictated by this same feeling. 

But these things are past. We are in no disposition to censure. 
" Let us have peace." We desire, that justice and love, and their fruit, 
peace, may prevail throughout our entire borbers; and if kindness and 
justice arc practiced towards the Indians, we have the fullest confi- 
dence to believe, from all our experience and inquiry, that they will 
be practiced by them. I 
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Gen. Houston, of Texas, who was as well versed In the Indian char- 
acter from long sojourn and intercourse with them, and knew as well 
the condition of things amongst the different trihes as any other man 
in our country, declared many years ago in the United States Senate, 
that it was his settled conviction, there never was an outrage com- 
mitted hy the Indians against the whites, which had not been preceded 
by greater outrages by the whites against the Indians. 

Our Indian policy was no doubt originally well intentioned, but it 
is erroneous in principle. It has, from the very commencement of our 
Gk)vemment, recognized the Indian tribes as independent nations, 
making treaties with them as such, time after time, and then from 
necessity or other cause, it has practically treated them as dependent 
wards, if not as children. This has not been done only by recent 
administrations of our Government, which have more blame to bear 
than belongs to them ; they have been but continuing a policy which 
is coeval with the Government, but being an erroneous one, its evil 
effects have naturally become more and more developed the longer it 
is pursued. 

TMrd. — Let no more land of any of the Indian Reservations be sold 
at present; and have some plan devised, by which, when it is sold, a 
control for a limited period by a judicious commission, may be exer- 
cised over the character of purchasers, in order that exemplary, moral, 
industrious, and peaceable persons, may settle amongst and around 
them. 

Fourth. — The want of light, fresh air, and cleanlmess, as well as the 
crowded condition of some of the lodges, engender scroMous diseases 
in their various forms to an alarming extent, such as we have never 
before witnessed. To treat the patients at tlieir present homes, where 
the original causes exist, will not meet the case. A hospital, with all 
its requirements, on each Reservation, of sufficient capacity to accom- 
modate all the sick, with a female graduate of medicine as matron, is 
a pressing want, which should be supplied at the earliest practicable 
moment. 
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Fifth, — Have a sufficient number of industrial schools on each Res- 
ervation, to accommodate all the children of both sexes, who are of 
sufficient age to attend them, m which, besides school education, some 
will be taught to be farmers, some carpenters, blacksmiths, millers, 
both grinding and sawing, etc., etc., and the girls instructed in all kinds 
of household duties, to sew, use the sewing machine, knit, etc., etc. 
These operations they learn readily, being naturally imitative, and 
they are desirous of doing so. 

It is through the children, that the desired advance and elevation of 
the Indians must be principally made. With suitable persons in charge 
of the young, to instruct them and encourage them on, in all these pur- 
suits and occupations, impress them with kindness and affection, and 
give them a little experience of the comforts and enjoyments of civil- 
ized life, strong bonds of attachment will be naturaUy formed between 
the children, and their teachers and caretakers ; and at the same time, 
endeavor to cultivate and strengthen the attachment between the pa- 
rents and their children, so that the teachers may draw the children, 
and the children the parents, and thus all be gradually removed further 
and further from their present degraded, uncomfortable, and unhealthy 
mode of living, and more and more into the walks and benign influ- 
ences of civilization and enlightenment. 

Siasth, — The Indians should be taught in the schools, the English 
language prominenUy, in order to prepare them for citizenship. The 
Missionaries whom we found amongst the Indians, are earnest and 
devoted, and we have no doubt, they are doing a great deal of good, 
having the true interests and welfare of the Indians sincerely at heart. 
But, in our judgment, they fall short of accomplishing all the good 
they might do, for the Indians' real advancement, from an erroneous 
notion they entertain, that the Indians can be taught religion in their 
native language only ; and, as the principal object of the Missionaries 
is to teach religion, their main effort is, to instruct them in the Indian 
language, to the great neglect of the English. They have them to read 
in the Dakota language, and the church seiTices are conducted in that 
tongue, which the children and young men and women seemed to 
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tmderstand well, while very few of them appeared to be able to under- 
stand a sentence of our language. 

We were emphatically assured by two Missionary ladies, who had 
been many years with the Indians, and were earnestly and warmly 
devoted to their interests, and in every way good and estimable wo- 
men, that the Indians possessed no idea whatever, of spiritual religion, 
or spiritual righteousness, and that it was utterly impossible to impart 
such idea to them, or that they should acquire it. 

This seemed very discouraging to us, if a fact, and produced a feel- 
ing of sadness; but it occurred to inquire of one of them, whether, if 
she were to take something from the Indians, as a blanket that was 
theirs, they would recognize it as right for her to do so. "Oh no," says 
she, " no persons possess a keener and more instinctive sense of justice 
than they." " Then," we replied, " they can be made to understand, 
that what would be unjust or wrong for thee to do to them, it would 
be unjust or wrong for them to do to thee." " Yes, certainly," she 
said. " Well, then," we continued, " suppose some acts of kindness 
and assistance are extended to them, and these continued, will they 
be sensible of the kindness, and make any acknowledgment of them?" 
** Certainly," says she, " no people evince deeper gratitude, or stronger 
affection for kindness and favors, than the Indians." We then told 
her, if they had this lively sense of justice, gratitude, and love, they 
I)ossesaed an idea of spiritual religion, which was not the result of 
education, or of tradition, or of any outward instruction or influence, 
but was that " Grace of God" spoken of by the Apostle, " which 
bringeth salvation, and hath appeared unto aU men,^^ the poor Indians 
included ; and the practical exercise of these virtues, or principles, — 
justice, gratitude, and love, — is spiritual righteousness ; and to culti- 
vate these and their kindred virtues and principles in the Indians, by 
encouraging their practical exercise in every day life, through exam- 
ple and precept, is the only way of instructing them in true religion 
or true righteousness, and this is the kind of religion which all should 
unite in endeavoring to impart to them. 
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She seemed thoughtful* in the contemplation of the view presented, 
and the conyersation closed under pleasant feeling, the desire to aniyc 
at the truth being manifestly entertained on both sides. 

Bewnth, — The Indians should be supplied, liberally, with teams and 
tools, to break up their pndrie land, haul timber and lumber to build 
houses, work their land, and perform all the work which it is neces- 
sary to do on their &rms, and have compet^it, judicious persons, for 
a time, to encourage them therdn, «nd give th^n the needful in- 
struction. 

With these things supplied, all these Indians would in a few years 
become self-supporting ; they would occupy a respectable position in 
civilization, enlightenment, and citizenship, and be powerful auxilia- 
ries for extending civilization, enlightenment, and peaceful relations 
with the various tribes of the Western Indians, till all would be brought 
to experience the benign influences of our National Government, and 
become its intelligent and law-abiding citizens. 

HOW TO VISIT ALL THE RESERVATIONS. 

In order to visit all the Reservations and Agencies with the least 
travel, go by the Southern route to St. Joseph, Missouri, or by the 
Northern route to Sioux City, in the northwestern part of Iowa. If to 
St. Joseph, take the St. Joseph and Council Bluffs Railroad, to Forest 
City, twenty-nine miles ; there obtain a conveyance to White Cloud, 
six miles, in Kansas, across the Missouri river, and thence six miles 
further to the Great Nemaha Agency, Nebraska, Nohart post ofllce, 
Thomas Lightfoot, Agent. 

Thence, after concluding the visit, obtain a conveyance to go west- 
ward about seventy-five miles, to the Otoe Agency, Albert L. Green, 
Agent, Otoe Agency post-office, Nebraska. When ready, obtain a 
conveyance agam, to go to Nebraska City, about fifty- five miles, 
where a " Transfer Company" takes passengers and baggage three 
miles, across the Missouri river, to East Nebraska City, on the St. 
Joseph and Council Bluffs Railroad, which take to Council Bluffs, 
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forty-two miles; thence across the JfliFsourl Bgaln, by a "Transfer 
Company," to Omaha City, five miles, the residence of the Superm- 
tendent, Samuel M. Janney, being at the comer of Eighteenth ttreet 
and Capital avenue. 

At Omaha, take the Union Pacific Railroad for Columbus, ninety- 
two miles, and there obtain a conveyance for the Pawnee Agency, 
twenty-three miles, Jacob M. Troth, Agent, the post-office, Genoa, 
Nebraska. Return by the same modes of conveyance to Omaha, cioss 
the Missouri river by " Trausfer Company" to Council Blufis, and 
proceed by railroad to Sioux City, some one hundred miles. Here 
obtain a conveyance, cross the Missouri to Dakota City, five miles ; 
thence seventeen miles southward to the Winnebago Agency, How- 
ard White, Agent, and the post-office, Winnebago Agency, Nebraska. 
Thence eleven miles ftu*ther south, to the Omaha Agency, Dr. Edward 
Painter, Agent, and the post-office address, Omaha Agency, Nebraska. 
The Omaha Agency is about seventy miles north of Omaha City, 
-whence it can be reached also by private conveyance. 

Now, to reach the " Santee Agency," which is ^hc name of the poet- 
office, Asa M. Janney, Agent, and the Indians called the Santee Sioux, 
jeither take private conveyance up the Missouri river, about one hun- 
dred and thirty miles, or return through the Winnebago Agency, and 
Dakota City, to Sioux City, and take the stage some sixty miles to 
Tankton, capital of Dakota Territory, and then take private con- 
"vej'ance to the Santee Agency, some forty miles further. 

We deem it right in this connection, to extend an afPectionate cau- 
tion and hint. The compensation received by the Superintendent and 
Agents, is very limited, domestic help is scarce, and the cost of living 
high. Their time is closely occupied with their official duties under 
the United States Government, and the successful accomplishment of 
their important engagement, is of great moment to the Society of 
Friends, as well as to the Indians. And, it being a religious concern 
in which they are engaged, it is greatly desired and hoped, that a judi- 
cious care will be exercised, that no pei-sons, older or younger, save 
the immediate relatives and friends of those residing among the In- 
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dians, will be induced to go out to the Agencies, unless it is from a 
sense of religious duty, and with the approbation of their Monthly- 
Meeting, or concerned Friends. 

Our Delegation went by private conveyance, from Omaha City, 
through the Omaha and Winnebago Agencies, and Dakota City, to 
the Santee Sioux Reservation, a distance of two hundred miles np 
the Missouri river, requiring five days travel, and returned by the 
same means and route to Omaha City. It was a hard, fatiguing jour- 
ney. The load (we mostly had six passengers) was heavy for one 
team of two horses, and part of the road was on the river bottoms, 
through timber and undergrowths, while other parts were over steep 
blufls, and across deep sloughs, with a frequent difficulty in knowing 
which was the right way, and indeed we were completely lost at one 
time on the Prairie, which, all together, caused it to be a tedious, 
wearisome, and almost an anxious journey. But it had its compen- 
sations. Our patience never once gave out, nor our trust that a Good 
Providence was smiling upon our efforts to be serviceable to our Red 
Brethren. Moreover we were delighted with the acres and acres of 
wild flowers on the Prairie, emblems of the Good Father*s love ; the 
abundance of wild plums, small grapes, and hazel nuts, in the under- 
growths along the streams and ravines; and the grass over all the 
Prairies so nutritious for stock, that the Earth thus seemed to be teem- 
ing with beauty and food for man and beast, as a table spread out in 
the desert by the Great Father of all, and it caused our hearts, as we 
traveled along, to expand and rejoice in gi*atitude and love, to the Gk>od 
Providence that had protected us, and to the whole family of man. 
All of which is respectfully submitted : 
[Signed,] Benja3£in Hallowell, 

of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Franklin Haines, 

of New York Yearly Meeting. 
John H. Dudley, and 
Joseph Powell, 

of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Wduhinffton, D, (7., 10th Mo., 7th, 1869. 
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[From the Omaha Herald.] 

THE INDIANS AND THE FKIENDS. 

A Committee of the religious Society of Friends is now engaged in 
visiting the several Indian Agencies in the Northern Superintendency. 
It consists of Benjamin Hallowell, of Maryland, Franklin Haines, of 
New York, John H. Dudley, of New Jersey, and Joseph Powell, of 
Pennsylvania. 

They have come to see the field of labor which has been assigned to 
some members of the Society, to encourage them in their efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the Indians, and to make such suggestions 
as may appear appropriate. In order that the object of their mission 
and the spirit actuating it may be understood, the committee, at a 
meeting held in this city, was unanimous in reproducing before the 
public the following communication of B. Hallowell to the Baltimore 
American: S.M.J. 



There appears to be some misunderstanding in relation to the con- 
nection of the " Friends" with the Indian question, which a regard to 
truth seems to render proper to endeavor to correct. 

Upon the commencement of the present administration, a general 
belief existed that the Indian Bureau was in an unhealthy condition, 
and a desire for its improvement prevailed in the mind of every friend 
of humanity and justice. Hence the announcement of President 
Grant, in his inauguml address, that he w;ould " favor any course to- 
wards them which tends to their civilization, christianization, and 
ultimate citizenship," was read with universal gratification through- 
out the country. 
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It is acknowledged by all those who have had most practical expe- 
rience with the Indians, that the great difficulty to be overcome is to 
gain their confidence. First, in the individual who approaches them, 
and then in the Government, which stands behind him, afar ofif. This 
is the great point ; and the Indians having been so long deceived, it 
will require time and tact to attain it. 

It is believed that President Grant, in looking to the Friends for 
some assistance in the improvement in the Indians, which he so much 
desired, was not led thereto by any belief in the superiority of theirs 
over other religious organization, or that the right of n^mbership in 
that Society would impart any qualification fur an Indian Agency ; 
but that it was because the entire record of the Society of Friends to- 
wards the Indians, from the time of William Penn to the present day^ 
was an unbroken one of kindness, justice and brotherly friendBhip, 
iohdfih istraditionaUy known to the different tribes of Indians at this time. 

Now, President Grant's sagacity led him to see, that these tradiihnal 
facta will give the Society of Friends a prestige with the Indians, 
which, if properly used, might tend to re>tore that confidence in the 
National Government which has been so sorrowfully impaired by the 
maladministration of our Indian affairs. 

The request made to the Friends by the President, was regarded by 
them in this light solely. It was entirely for the benefit of the Indiaim. 
They took no credit to themselves. The object appeared to them to be 
to use the traditional reputation acquired by those "who Iwxe preceded us 
in the Society, as a means of producing a famraMe influence upon the 
Indians^ by giving them confidence in ««, and then in the Govern- 
ment, which selects our members for Superintendents and Agents 
amongst them. Then it is to be hoped that a corresponding kind, 
just, peaceful and brotherly conduct towards them afterwards, by the 
Superintendents and Agents who are appointed, will continue and 
deepen the impression, and convince them that the spirit that actuated 
William Penn, still lives in those whom their Great Father, the Presi- 
dent, sends to reside amongst them and assist th^n. 

The positions to which the Friends were invited in the Indian aer- 
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▼ice, with the hardships and privations neceBsarily attendant upon a 
firontier life, were, when first proposed, very uncongenial to our 
people, and the acceptance of them was regarded as involving a great 
sacrifice of comfort and convenience, and as assuming heavy and pre- 
carious responsibilities. But the promotion of the interests and wel- 
fare of the Indians, had been for over t\ century an object of concern 
and active labor with the Society, and now when they were invited 
to a wider field of usefulness, they did not feel at liberty to refuse to 
enter it. We hailed with gladness tlie announcement of the Presi- 
dent's desire '• to inaugurate gome policy to protect the Indians in their 
just rights, and enforce integrity in the administration of their aflairs." 
[Letter from General E. S. Parker.] We saw in it evidence, that the 
benevolent and righteous efibrt was to be made by the National Gov- 
ernment, to raise the small remaining remnant of ihe once populous 
tribes of our Red Brethren, who, as one of their numl>er recently ex- 
pressed to us, '* are fast dwindling away ! falling like the leaves of the 
forest, to rise no more /" from the depth of misery, wretchedness and 
impending extermination to which they have been so sorrowftiUy 
sunk. 

In this work of humanity and justice, we were willing and des rous 
to render every aid in our power. We accepted the invitation so 
kindly extended to us ; and it was the concern and aim of the Society 
that those whom they should recommend for Superintendents and 
Agents, should not only be possessed of efficient business qualifica- 
tions, and have the interests of the Indian warm at heart, but be really 
representative men — of fixed principles, sterling integrity, liberal and 
expanded views, free from sectarian prejudice, and siich as recognize 
the Fatherhood of God and the hroth&i'hood of all men^ and are deeply 
impressed with the filial and fraternal obligations which this recogni- 
tion imposes. 

The following portion of the advice recently issued by the Society 
to the Superintendents and Agents, although written with no pros- 
pect whatever of its being published, is appended, as an evidence of 
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the feelings and concern with which tlje Friends are actuated in thei]: 
practical proceedings in this very interesting engagement : 

" We feel a deep solicitude that there may be no collision, interfer- 
ence or difl3culty in regard to the Missions or Mission Schools estab- 
lished on the Reservations to which you are assigned. These Missions, 
as we are informed, are under the immediate charge of the Indian De- 
partment, and report directly to it, and not through the Agent or Su- 
perintendent. While there is need, therefore, of great caution, that no 
feeling of jealousy, or unfavorable criticism, be permitted to arise, 
there is at the same time a relief from responsibility, from their not 
l>eing placed under your charge ; so that you may conscientiously feel 
privileged to let them entirely alone. 

" Although a concern or uneasiness may arise from an apprehension 
that the course pursued at these Missions, or in their Schools, may not 
be the one which you think is best calculated to subserve the interests 
and promote the welfare of the Indians of your Agency, yet any mani- 
festation of opposition, hostility or controversy among the professors 
of the religion and civilization for the sake of whicli the Indians are 
invited and urged to leave the long cherished traditions and customs 
of their fathers, would be far more unfavorable and deleterious, and 
highly calculated to mar the work from which so much is hoped. 

" It is therefore our earntst desire and concern that there may be an 
unslumbering watch maintained upon this imporinnt point, that, like 
Abraham and Lot, there may be ' no strife between you and them* for 
the precious reason that ' ye be brethren ;* but, on the contrary, that 
all due and faithful friendship, cordiality, kindness and hannony of 
effort bet wee a them and you, may be maintained on your part thi'ough- 
out, thus indicating thkt we had been fcuccessful in what we have stated 
should be our aim, in selecting those whom we should recommend as 
Agents. 

" The comparative success of } our labors and theirs, must and will 
be the test which of your plans and systems possesses the greatest 
merit. And, it can be predicted in advance, that this will be the one 
which practically rests upon good works — kindness, love, candor, jus- 
tice, charity, good will and brotherly friendship to aU — to tJie Indians^ 
and to thos^ whose lots mxiy he cast amongst th£m" 

Benj. Hallowell, 
Secretary of the Committee on the Indian Concern of BaUimore Tea/rty 
Meeting of Friends. 

Sandy Spring, Md., 6th Month 21st, 1869. 
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MEMORANDA. 



On the 25th and 29th of 10th mo. 186T, a Convention 
of delegates from the Meetings for Sufferings, or Repre- 
sentative Committees, of the Yearly Meetings of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Gene- 
see, was held at Lombard Street Meeting-house in Bal- 
timore, "To consider the suffering condition of the 
Indians in the Western part of our country; and to 
endeavor to see whether any means can be devised by 
which Friends, through united action, can be serviceable 
towards ameliorating the condition of these oppressed 
and greatly wronged people." 

The feelings of the members were in deep sympathy 
with our suffering red brethren west of the Mississippi 
River, and the proceedings of the Convention were inter- 
esting and solemn.' They resulted in the adoption of a 
document, entitled a " Memorial of the Society of Friends 
in regard to the Indians," and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to present it to the President of the United States, 
the Secretaries of War, and of the Interior, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and the Members of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States. This committee presented a copy of the 
Memorial to each of the persons thus indicated, and also 
to each of the members of the Peace Commission then 
sitting in Washington, viz. : N. G. Taylor, Senator Hen- 
derson, Generals Sherman, Harney, Auger, Perry, San- 
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bom, and Tappan, who invited the Committee to meet 
with them, and to many other persons of distinction and 
influence in the National Government, besides having a 
number of copies of the Memorial printed and distrib- 
uted among the members of our different Yearly Meet- 
ings. 

The Memorial was respectfully received by all those to 
whom it was presented. Portions of it were read to the 
Peace Commission ; and, to President Johnson, and Gen- 
eral Grant, then Secretary of War, the concluding sen- 
tence of the Memorial, and the postscript, were read as 
follows : 

"In conclusion, your memorialists respectfully and earn- 
estly crave, that the Great Spirit, in whom the Indian trusts, 
and unto whom the white man prays, may so enlighten the 
understandings, and imbue the hearts of all with humanity, 
justice, and mercy, that our i)eople, and the remnant of our 
red brethren, may in all the future live in harmony, peace, 
and love ; and mutually practice truth, justice, and kindness 
towards each other, and thus glorify our Fatber which is in 
heaven ; and invite a continuance of His blessings, to us, to our 
beloved country, and to our posterity. 

"Postscript. In promoting the welfare of the Indians, and 
fulfilling the benevolent intentions of the Government to- 
wards them, such services as we may be able to render will 
be given, without receiving any pecuniary return from either 
the nation or the Indians. 

" Communications upon the feubject may be addressed to 
"Benjamin Kallowelij, 

*' Secretary of the Conyention, 

*' Sandy Spring, Maryland." 

This Memorial was signed by sixteen members of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting, six of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, four of that of New York, five of Genesee, four of 
Ohio, and five of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
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To the reading of the portions of the Memorial re- 
ferred to, General Grant " gave close and respectful at- 
tention. The impression made on him was manifestly 
favorable. He expressed a deep interest in the welfare 
of the Indians, and desired that they should be treated 
with humanity and justice." 

In a similar manner the Memorial was presented to 
General E. S. Parker. 

Now, these facts are here referred to, as a ground for 
the belief, that the letter of General E. S. Parker* was not 
written to the person to whom it was addressed as a pri- 
vate individual^ but as Secretary of the Convention, and 
in accordance with the tenor of the postscript to the 
Memorial read to General Grant and General Parker, as 
just stated. 

The letter being so regarded, a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Indian Concern of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing was called, and our Friends in Philadelphia and New 
York, interested in the Indian question, were invited to 
meet with us and aid us with their counsels, in what was 
regarded as the most important practical subject which 
has claimed the attention Qf the Society of Friends for 
many years. 

The meeting was held on the 6th of 3d month last, 
and its proceedings, which were deeply interesting, re- 
sulted in the adoption of a circular, to be addressed to 
the Representative Committee of each of our Yearly 
Meetings, as follows : 

'' At a called meeting of the Committee on the Indian Con- 
cern .of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Lom- 
bard Street Meeting-house, in the city of Baltimore, on the 
6th of the third month, 1869, there were present thirteen 

* This letter is contained in the circular which follows. 
1* 
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members of our Committee, and Samuel Willetts, William H. 
Macy, Stephen Hicks, and Edmund Willetts, of the Repre- 
sentative Committee of New York Yearly Meeting, and Wm. 
Dorsey, of that of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; 

" The following letter to the Secretary was read, viz. : 

"'Headquarters Army op the U. S., I 
Washington, D. C, Feb. 15, 1869. ) 

" 'Benjamin Hallowell, Sandy Spring^ Md, 

'" Sn^ : Greneral Grant, the President elect, desirous of in- 
augurating some policy to protect the Indians in their just 
rights, and enforce integrity in the administration of their 
affairs, as well as to improve their general condition ; and ap- 

Ereciating fully the friendship and interest which your Society 
as ever maintained in their behalf, directs me to request that 
you will send him a list of names^ members of your Society ^ 
whom your Society will endorse^ as suitable persons for Indian 
Agente. 

' ' ' Also, to assure you, that any attempt which may, or can 
be made by your Society, for the improvement, education, and 
christianization of the Indians, under such agencies, will re- 
ceive from him as President, all the encouragement and pro- 
tection which the laws of the United States will warrant him 
in giving. 

" ' Very respectfully, your ob't servant, 
'''E. S. Parker, 

*' ' Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A. and A. D. C 

"This was regarded as very encouraging information and 
assurance for the friends of the Indians, and it was greatly de- 
sired that the request so kindly and respectfully made, might 
be properly met ; and for the purpose of considering in what 
way we can proceed to do this, under the illuminations of Best 
Wisdom, this meeting of our Committee on the Indian Concern 
has been called, and our Friends of Philadelphia and New York 
Yearly Meetings who are interested in the subject, invited to 
meet with us to endeavor to mature the best course to promote 
the interests of these people, and to meet the request made by 
the President elect. 

." The first question to be considered, was believed to be, — 
Is it best to encourage any of our members to accept such 
agencies in Government employ ? and, if this question is an- 
swered in the affirmative, then, who would be suitable persons 
for Indian Agents, such as our Society will endorse ? 
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" After deliberation, and the meeting being, to some extent 
informed, by reading a portion of the Keport of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, in relation to the general duties which 
these Agents would have to perform, it was the united judg- 
ment of the meeting that there is nothing in these duties, that 
would compromise or conflict with the testimonies and prin- 
ciples of the Society of Eriends. It was also recommended that 
Friends consider the subject carefully, and if way open therefor 
give information to a member of our Meeting for Sufferings, 
or forward it to the Secretary of our Committee, to be reported 
to the Government, of the names of well-qualified persons, 
members of our Society, who feel concerned for the protection 
and welfare of these people, for the duties of these agencies. 

" [For the information of those desiring it, it may be stated, 
that the Government allows each Agent $1500 a year, besides 
a house to live in, and somd acres of land. It is necessary 
that the Agent shall reside on the Reservation. The appoint- 
ment is made for four years, and if the Agent be faithful, and 
desire it to be done, the appointment is generally renewed. 

" The qualifications desired and needed in the Agent, are : 

" 1st. A prayerful heart, and a firm trust in the power and 
wisdom of God — and not in man or military force-^for guid- 
ance and protection. 

'* 2d. Industry, economy, firmness, vigilance, mildness, and 
practical kindness and love. 

"3d. A knowledge of farming and gardening, ability to 
superintend the construction of buildings, and see that the 
schools are properly conducted. 

" 4th. Tact in managing or influencing persons, so as grad- 
ually to induce the Indians of his agency voluntarily to join 
in the various employments of farming and gardening, and in 
mechanical operations. 

" 5th. And high in the scale of qualifications^ to be possessed 
of strict integrity, and to be perfectly reliable in financial mat- 
ters, and know how to employ, with economy, and to the best 
advantage, the funds intrusted to him by the Government, 
for the use of the Agency.] 

"The Secretary was directed to send a copy of General 
Parker's letter, and of the proceedings of this meeting, to the 
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correspondent of the Representative Committee, or Meeting 
for Sufferings, of each of our Yeariy Meetings, with the re- 
quest that if it accord with their views, they let us hear from 
them, upon the subject, or what would be still better, send a 
delegation to meet with our Meeting for Sufferings, at Ixym- 
hard Street Meeting-hoiisey in Baltimore^ on Seventh day morn- 
ing^ tlie 17th of Fourth nwnth, at 10 o'^clocJcj with the names of 
such of the members of their respective Yearly Meetings as 
they can recommend and endorse. 

"It is important that the information above indicated be 
timely received, or delegations be in attendance at said meet- 
ing. Conmiunications may be addressed to 

"Benjamin Hallowell, 

'* Secretary of the Indian Committee, 

"Sandy Spring, Maryland. 

" A Meeting for Sufferings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, is called to meet in Lombard Street Meeting-house, 
in Baltimore, on Seventh day morning, the 17th of Fourth 
month, to act upon the important subject presented by the 
preceding minute of our Committee on the Indian Concern, 
of which this is to give thee notice. 
"Signed, 

** Olerk of the Meeting for Sufferings. 
" Baltimore, 3d mo. , 1869. 

"N.B. — ^Please give the information contained above to 
Friends in thy neighborhood." 

This circular was printed, and a copy forwarded to the 
correspondent of the Representative Committee of each 
of our Yearly Meetings, and to each member of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

The Meeting also appointed a committee to proceed to 
Washington, to inform General Parker, and, through 
him, the President, of the course which had been^adopted 
by our Meeting ; which was done by reading the follow- 
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ing memoranduin to General Parker, and, at his request, 
furnishing him with a copy to lay before the President. 

[The first portion of the letter or memorandum was princi- 
pally the contents of the printed circular, and it then pro- 
ceeded:] 

"The 17th of next month (April), was, believed to be as 
early as we could make the necessary inquiry, receive the 
desired information, and take final action thereon ; and the 
Convention was accordingly called to meet at that time, 
and we would be gratified if the appointment of at least a 
small* number of agents might be kept open until after the . 
Convention meets, and these, as near to each other as con- 
venient, in order that our Friends may be enabled to make 
an experiment of their effort of influencing the Indians by truth, 
justice, and love. 

"About the 20th of next month (April), nothing unforeseen 
preventing, we will endeavor to comply fulfy and faithfully 
with the request extended to us through thy letter, and 
Samuel M. Janney, Samuel Townsend, Chalkley Gillingham, 
Kichard T. Bentley, and the Secretary, were appointed by- 
the Meeting to communicate this to thee, with the request 
that, at a suitable time, thou wouldst present our kindest re- 
spects to the President, and make him acquainted with the 
import of this note. 

" On behalf of the Meeting, 

"Benjamin Hallowell, 

"Secretary." 

In the intercourse of our committee with the Indian 
Department at Washington, embarrassment had fre- 
quently been experienced upon being asked if we had 
had any communication upon the subject, with Thomas 
Wistar, Joseph Scattergood, and others of our Friends 
of Philadelphia, who hold their Yearly Meeting at Arch 
Street ; and the discomfort attending this embarrassment 
was increased by a consciousness that we had made no 
effort at a co-operation with those Friends in the work of 
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philanthropy and benevolence, in which both the branches 
into which the Society of Friends is nnhappily divided, 
were alike engaged. 

Soon after General Parker wrote to us the preceding 
letter, he informed us that he had written a similar letter 
to Thomas Wistar and Joseph Scattergood, of Philadel- 
phia. 

Believing this to afford us a favorable opportunity to 
suggest and inquire, whether, in a case of such grave 
importance, a means cannot be devised by which the two 
branches *of the Society of Friends, which had beeh sep- 
arately applied to by the General Government for aid, 
can act together, and thus proceed with that strength 
which unity gives, the following communication was ad- 
dressed to them : 

"Dear Friends : The Secretary of the committee on the 
' Indian Concern ' of our Yearly Meeting, received a com- 
munication from General Parker, of General Grant's staff, 
requesting the aid of Friends in the appointments of Indian 
agents. We understand you also have received the same re- 
quest. 

"Kegarding the subject of very grave importance, and de- 
siring that the request, so kindly and respectfully made, may 
be properly met, we have felt it to be right for us to address 
you, and suggest and inquire, whether, in a case of such im- 
portance, where thousands of valuable lives are at stake, and 
the happiness and comfort of tens of thousands of innocent 
women and children, some measures cannot be devised in the 
wisdom of truth, by which we may be united as a band of 
brothers, to act together, to aid the Government in this im- 
portant concern. In all the practical concerns of life— in op- 
position to war, oaths, slavery, and every species of oppres- 
sion, injustice, and cruelty — alive to whatever affects the in- 
terests and welfare of humanity — ^we feel that we are all as 
of one mind and one hearty and can thus, with eminent pro- 
priety and strength, co-operate in the good workof endeavor- 
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ing to raise our Eed Brethren from the depth of misery, 
wretchedness, and impending extermination, to which they 
have been so sorrowfully sunJ^ by the mal-administration of 
our Indian af&irs. 

" The object we have at heart is, not who shall be the im- 
mediate actors or instruments, but, that by the whole Society 
of Friends acting together, what is done shall be the very best 
to promote the interest and welfare of these greatly-injured 
people. 

" We have issued a call for our ' Meeting for Sufferings,' to 
meet in Baltimore the 17th of Fourth month next, and have 
invited delegations from meetings of like character, of all the 
Yearly Meetings with which we correspond, and before that 
time we shall be pleased to hear from you, so that our Meet- 
ing may have the opportunity to adapt any action it may 
take on the subject to the tenor of your reply. 

"We sincerely trust and hope this communication may be 
received in the same fraternal feeling in which it is written, 
and with desires for a harmonious and united action, that 
this righteous concern may be blest, to the benefit and pro- 
tection of our afflicted Red Brethren, fully believing that our 
Heavenly Father will bless the effort and crown it with suc- 
cess. 

"In the love of the everlasting Gospel, we subscribe our- 
selves your friends. 

" Signed, by direction and on behalf of the Meeting, by Ben- 
jamin Hallowell, Samuel M. Janney, Samuel Townsend, Dar- 
Ungton Hoopes, C. Blackburn, R. T. Bentley, G. H. Reese, 
L. K. Brown, T. H.Matthews, L. JeflQries, R. Turner, M. G. 
Moore, M. L. Roberts." 

This communication was placed in charge of some 
members of the Yearly Meetings of the other branch of 
the Society of Friends in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
England, and a* Convention of the four Western Yearly 
Meetings, with the affectionate request that it should re- 
ceive the consideration of their people in the same fra- 
ternal and conciliatory spirit in which it was written. 
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Our communication was respectfully received, and re- 
plies returned, acknowledging its reception, expressing 
desires for our encouragement in the work of endeavoring 
to ameliorate the condition of our Red Brethren, and an 
appreciation of the fraternal spirit which pervaded our 
communication, but all implying that they declined the 
proposition to unite with us in complying with the re- 
quest of the President. 

Although the sincere effort thus made has failed of the 
result we had desired, still, the friendly responses we 
have received encourage the belief that the bonds of 
Christian feeling and brotherhood have been strength- 
ened thereby; and having the consoling consciousness 
that we had performed our part, as brothers, to induce 
harmonious and united action, should they and we here- 
after meet in the separate prosecution of our labors in 
this interesting concern, the remembrance of the fraternal 
efforts we had made, and the purity of our motives, will 
support us in calmness of feeling, and Christian dignity 
and love. 

It was felt to be a matter of deep importance and con- 
cern, in looking towards a compliance with the request 
of the President, to throw some safeguard around such 
of our members as might be willing to make the sacrifice, 
and be encouraged by the Society, to go out to labor for the 
improvement of the Indians. To place one of our mem- 
bers here, and another there, as Indian agents, with the 
surroundings to which they would necessarily be sub- 
jected of experts in fraud and crime, might prove their 
ruin. In order to suggest a plan which it was believed 
would in measure remove the difficulty,, an interview 
with the President, Secretary Cox, and General Parker, 
was sought and obtained, all three of them being to- 
gether, when the following memoranda were read to 
them: 
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Memoranda read to the President and Secretary of the Interioi'^ 
Fourth mo. 5th^ 1869. 

We wish to consult with the President on a few practical 
points, which we have put in writing, in order to condense 
what we wish to communicate, and thus occupy less of the 
President's time. 

1. The nearer we approach the time for practical action on 
the request to recommend suitable persons, members of our 
Society, for Indian Agents, the more weighty appears to be 
the responsibility of encouraging our members, in the prime 
of life, as an agent should be, to isolate themselves for a 
number of years, from the moral protection and social inter- 
course of our religious organization, and subject themselves 
to the hardships, privations, and responsibilities of an Indian 
Agency, and of a frontier life. This consideration has awak- 
ened no little anxiety and concern. Under the belief, how- 
ever, that there is always a right way to attain a right end, 
an eflfort has been made to devise some means of alleviating, in 
a measure, the separated condition of those of our members 
who may think it right to engage in the undertaking. 

Upon much reflection, it is believed this can be done by 
having an entire superintendency, say the Northern Superin- 
tendency, or any other suitable one, placed under a joint 
agency with the supervisory care of Friends. In the superin- 
tendency specified there are seven or eight agents. The 
agents to co-operate with each other, and form a joint coun- 
cil ; to meet and confer at stated times, so as to encourage 
and uphold one another ; compare plans and experience, and 
be a mutual support in the work of benevolence in which they 
are engaged, by that increased moral strength which unity of 
purpose and harmony of efibrt always impart. Each agent 
to be allowed to name the farmer, teacher, mechanic, and 
other employees of his agency, subject to the same recom- 
mendation by the Society of Friends that he himself receives, 
and confirmation by the appointing power. Then, all these 
together, with the families which some of them would have, 
would form at each agency a little community of Friends, 
where they could continue their social and religious privi- 

2 
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leges, and occasionally interchange visits with the neighboring 
agencies of that superintendency. By such means, we believe 
they would be preserved in that mental and moral condition 
which would be most favorable to the performance of their 
duties, in the civilization, enlightenment, and moral and 
physical improvement of the Indians. 

Also, to have a committee, of say three or four, older, 
judicious, and experienced Friends, who have the welfare of 
the Indians at heart, as well as the faithful performance of 
their duties by our members who are in this employment, to 
visit all the agencies of the superintendency placed under the 
charge of Friends, twice a year, at first, and to spend some 
time amongst them, so as to see how things are working, 
what needs exist, what improvements might be made in their 
plans of action, and how the benevolent objects of the Govern- 
ment might be more eflBiciently carried out, if such a contin- 
gency should exist. 

2, If the Commission which has been proposed shall be 
appointed, we would respectfully suggest to the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior, the propriety of one of our 
Friends being represented in such Commission, then our 
representative could visit these agencies, and have them 
under his supervision. 

The reading was listened to with marked attention. 
Our proposition was very favorably received, and we 
were given to understand that our wishes to have an 
entire Superintendency assigned to us, should be com- 
plied with ; but Secretary Cox said he thought it would 
be one further south than the one we had specified (the 
nprthem). We replied, we had stated " any other suit- 
able one," and were willing to leave that to their judg- 
ment. We expressed a desire to have definite informa- 
tion upon the subject to lay before the Convention of 
Friends at its meeting to be held on the 17th, which the 
President directed Secretary Cox to give us, and he said 
he would do so. 
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The President said he would " be very happy to receive 
delegations from the Convention." 

On calling upon Secretary Cox, with whom General 
Parker was present, for the information he had promised, 
he said we could have aU the Agencies of the Northern 
Superin tendency ; but the superintendent who was in 
charge was a good man, and they did not wish to remove 
him. We replied that we did not wish any one removed, 
but that unless an entire Superintendency could be placed 
under our charge, we thought our way would be closed 
from taking any Society action. He. and General Parker 
then suggested that we should designate some other 
agency which would be acceptable to us, and stated that 
the Central Agency had been "assigned to the other 
branch of the Friends." We told them we would lay the 
subject before the Convention, which was to meet on the 
17th, and inform them of the result about the 20th. 
Secretary Cox told us, in reply to our inquiries, that he 
was not entirely certain what the regulations had been, 
but, in our case, arrangements should be made by which 
each agent should be allowed to name all the employees 
of his agency. 

On consulting with Commissioner Taylor, andjour long- 
tried friend, Charles E. Mix. chief clerk of the Indian 
Bureau, in regard to what Superintendency we should 
select, they both recommended the Southern Superintend- 
ency, in the Indian Territory, where were the Creeks, 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Wishetas, Seneca?, Delawares, and 
some other tribes. Some of them were advanced in civil- 
ization and intelligence, and they thought we would find 
them more like our people. 

As Secretary Cox had informed us when we specified 
the Northern Superintendency, that they had looked to 
assigning Us one further souths and that "the other 
branch of the Friends had had the Central Superintend- 
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ency assigned to them, the Southern Superintendency 
was the only remaining one in that direction." 

A Convention of Friends, composed of the members of 
the Committee on the Indian Concern and of the Meeting 
for Sufferings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and delegates 
from the representative committees of New York and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, convened in Baltimore on 
the 17th of 4th mo. 1869, in accordance with the notice 
and invitation contained in the circular issued on the 
6th ult. 

Previous to the Convention, it had been an object of 
deep concern to find a suitable person for the superintend- 
ent, so much depending upon having the right one to fill 
that important station. The name of our valued friend 
Samuel M. Janney presented itself to the minds of some 
Friends, and it was believed, if he would be willing to 
make the sacrifice to accept the situation, it would be a 
strong promise of the success of the undertaking in which 
we were engaged. 

He had been an active member of the Committee on 
the Indian Concern of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 
many years, and it was known that he felt a deep interest 
in these people, and had a concern for the welfare of those 
west of the Mississippi River in their present afiiicted 
condition. There seemed, too, a propriety in the biog- 
rapher of William Penn coming to the assistance of the 
Indians in the present emergency. 

The subject maturing in the minds of these Friends, 
they opened it to him. It was evidently very unexpected. 
He requested some time for consideration. Like a seed 
planted in a proper soil, the proposition took hold of his 
mind, grew and strengthened till he was made willing 
that his name should be presented to the Convention for 
superintendent. 

In a similar manner our friend Edward Painter was 
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> 
applied to, to take an agency, and ultimately consented 
that his name should be presented to the Convention as 
an agent. Asa M. Janney and Jacob M. Troth permitted 
their names to be offered for agents from a religious con- 
cern to be instrumental in promoting the interests and 
welfare of the Indians. 

Baltimore Friends therefore proposed to the Conven- 
tion Samuel M. Janney for superintendent; and Edward 
Painter, Asa M. Janney, and Jacob M. Troth for agents. 

Philadelphia Friends, who had exercised similar care, 
brought forward the names of Howard White, Albert L. 
Green, Isaac G. Tyson, Edward Swayne, and Thomas 
Lightfoot, as those of suitable persons for agents. These 
being separately consijdered by the Convention, were fully 
united with, and much sympathy was expressed with 
them in the arduous and responsible duties in which they 
were about to engage, and earnest desires felt, that 
through the assistance and blessing of a good Providence, 
they might all be favored to perform the duties of their 
respective offices, to the benefit of the objects of their 
charge, their own peace of mind, the credit of the religi- 
ous Society of which they are members, and the glory of 
our Father in Heaven. 

Benjamin Hallowell, Samuel Townsend, William Dor- 
sey, Isaac C. Parry, Franklin Haines, and George W. 
Corlies were appointed to present these names to the 
President of the United States, as those of persons whom 
we believe qualified to fill the offices designated. 

The Convention recommended, that each of the Yearly 
Meetings personally represented therein, should appoint 
an experienced and judicious Friend, a member of a com- 
mittee, making three, to go out at a suitable time after 
our Friends shall become occupied in their new and dis- 
tant field of labor, visit the different agencies, and spend 
some time amongst them and the Indians under their 
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care, so as to see how things are working, what needs 
exist, what improvements may be made in their plans of 
action, and how the benevolent objects of the Government 
might be more efficiently carried out. 

And it was desired that each of the Yearly Meetings 
represented in the Convention by reports, might, in like 
manner, appoint a member of a committee, making three, 
to go out later in the season, with a like object, and such 
committees to be appointed, and each committee to visit 
the superintendency annually. Each Yearly Meeting to 
bear the necessary expenses of the member it appoints 
on the committee, in performing the services to which he 
is appointed. 

The delegation appointed to present the names of per- 
sons whom the Convention recommended as suitable for 
superintendent and agents, went to Washington on the 
19th, and had an interview first with J. D. Cox, Secretary 
of the Interior. We informed him that we were a delega- 
tion from the Convention of Friends just held in Balti- 
more, and had come in accordance with previous arrange- 
ment of which he knew, to respond to the President's 
request. Samuel M. Janney, Edward Painter, Asa Jan- 
ney, Jacob M. Troth, and Richard Plummer were with 
us. We informed him, also, that after consulting with 
Commissioner Taylor and Charles E. Mix, and making 
further inquiry upon the subject, we had come to the con- 
clusion to propose to take the " Southern Superintend- 
ency." It was instantly manifest by his remarks, that 
there was a difficulty in the way, which, from what had 
transpired at our previous interviews, was unexpected 
and rather discouraging. On reflection, however, we 
remembered that we had acted our part in good faith, 
and had thus far made no mistake, and we were willing 
to trust the concern to the rulings of the good Provi- 
dence, whose guiding hand we believed we had seen 
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manifest in the way we were led on several occasions in 
this very important movement. Should this Superinten- 
dencj'' and the Northern which we had previously speci- 
fied, both be refused to us, as the Central had already 
been assigned to the other branch of Friends, there was 
no one left for us, but such as were very remote and 
difficult of access ; and it was gratifying to witness, as an 
evidence of the sacrifice and the weight of responsibility 
felt by Friends, the willingness which prevailed in the 
minds of all, — ^the delegation and the Friends present 
whose names had been intrusted to the delegation to 
present to the President, — ^to give it entirely up, way not 
opening to proceed. It was an acknowledged comfort, 
too, that the harmony, kind feeling, and social intercourse 
of Friends thus brought to labor together in this interest- 
ing engagement, had been a full return for all our anxiety 
and toil. 

The Secretary told us that he would see the President 
upon the subject, and be present at our interview with 
him, in accordance with the desire we had expressed. 

Not long after reaching the President's house, we were 
admitted to an interview with him and Secretary Cox, to 
whom, after the members of the delegation and the other 
Friends present were introduced to the President, the 
following address which had been prepared by the dele- 
gation was deliberately read: 

♦ 

'* Worthy President : We are a delegation from a Con- 
vention of Friends which was held in B'altimore on the 17th 
instant, and we have come to respond to the kind request of 
the President, conveyed to us through a letter from General 
Parker, in relation to Indian agents. 

*' Permit us, previous to our entering upon this duty, to 
express our high gratification at the sagacity, wisdom, and 
peaceful tenor, which have thus far eminently characterized 
thy administration, so highly calculated, as it appears to us, 
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to bring to a speedy and happy issue, the difficulties with 
which our country has so sorrowfully been afflicted, and we 
ardently desire that thou mayst be favored with health, and the 
blessing of the good Providence, to continue the same wise 
and peaceful course to the close of thy presidential term. 

" We fully appreciate the confidence which thou, hast mani- 
fested in the Society of Friends, and we trust the result will 
prove that that confidence has not been misplaced ; and we 
are even more highly gratified with the desire of the Presi- 
dent to inaugurate 'some policy to protect the Indians in 
their just rights, and enforce integrity in the administration 
of their afiairs, as well as to improve their general condition. ' 
We hail this announcement with gladness ; we see in it evi- 
dence that the benevolent and righteous efibrt is to be made 
by the National Government, to raise the small remaining 
remnant of the once numerous and populous tribes of our 
Ked Brethren, from that depth of misery, wretchedness, and 
impending extermination to which they are so sorrowfully 
sunk by the mal-administration of our Indian affairs. 

'' In this work of humanity and justice, we are willing and 
desirous to render every aid in our power. As promotive of 
this end, we have desired that the persons whom we may rec- 
ommend for Indian agents, may not only be efficient business 
men, who have the interests of the Indian warm at heart, but 
who are really representative men of fixed principles, sterling 
integrity, libera;l and expanded views, free from sectarian 
prejudice, and such as recognize the fatherhood of God, and 
the brotherhood of all men, and are deeply impressed with the 
fiUal and fraternal obligations which this recognition imposes. 

" We deem it proper to explain, that in making the request 
we did, to ha^e an entire superintendency placed under our 
charge, we were in no* way influenced by an unwillingness to co- 
operate with those of other religious professions, or any per- 
sons whose hearts incline them thereto, in ameliorating the 
condition of our Red Brethren, or in other efforts to promote 
the interests or alleviate the sufferings of humanity ; but it 
was in order that, all belonging to a commxm society organiza- 
tion, there might be the greater probability that the influence 
exerted over those who were engaged in the superintendency, 
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would induce a careful and faithful compliance with the regu- 
lations and requirements of the offices they respectively fill, 
and thus be more likely to promote the benevolent purposes 
of the Government. 

"We now respectfully present, with this address, a list of 
names of persons whom we recommend as suitable for Indian 
agents in the superintendency which shall be assigned to us, 
and also the name of one for superintendent. 

"Permit us to say, in conclusion, that we earnestly crave 
that thou mayst be favored with the illuminations of best 
wisdom, and, with help from on high, to aid and support 
thee in thy very arduous and responsible duties. 

" Signed on behalf of the Convention. 

Benjamin Hallowbll, 
and others. 

"Baltimobb, 4th mo. 19th, 1869.*' 

The address was thoughtfully listened to by both the 
President and Secretary, and others whom we did not 
know, that were in the room,^ and a feeling of precious 
solemnity seemed to prevail. 

The President simply remarked that Secretary Cox 
would inform us of their conclusions. 

We then informed the President that Samuel M. Jan- 
ney, whom we had recommended as superintendent,^was 
one of our most esteemed and extensively known mem- 
bers, having been an approved minister for over thirty 
years, and as the. historian of our Society, and biogra- 
pher of Fox and Penn, we thought there was an eminent 
propriety in thus placing him where, whilst laboring for 
the welfare of our Red Brethren, his pen could graphic- 
ally portray their condition and wants. That he had 
not sought the office, but his friends had proposed it to 
him, and solicited him to accept it. That Edwaard Painter 
also had been invited by Friends to accept the office of 
agent, from a belief that he possessed, eminently, the 
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qualifications required for the performance of its duties. 
The others present, who were proposed for agents, were 
entering the field of service from religious duty. The 
persons that were not now with us, whose names had been 
presented, were younger men ; and as it was designed, 
as we had previously informed him, that all the agents 
with the superintendent, should meet at stated times at 
the difierent agencies in succession, there would be the 
opportunity and benefits of the mingling of the vigor and 
energies of youth with the experience of more advanced 
years. 

We informed the President, as we had previously done 
Secretary Cox, that we were willing to take charge of the 
Southern Superintendency. The Secretary said, the Pres- 
ident and he would consult together upon the subject, and 
that he would give us at nine o'clock the next morning, a 
definite answer in regard to it. 

We made several efforts, at both the Indian Bureau, 
and the War Department, to have an official interview 
with General E. S. Parker, who has hitherto so much as- 
sisted and befriended us, and now appointed Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, but we were unsuccessful. Some 
of our members, however, saw him at his house, and he 
gave them some information which thej'^ desired. 

Although a little shadow rested on our prospect, from 
the result of the morning interview with Secretary Cox, 
we still thought. it best to proceed in doing our part as 
though all were bright and clear, and therefore we went 
to the Capitol to see some of the Senators, let them know 
that the names of some of our members were likely to 
be brought before them for Superintendent, and Indian 
agents, and that we wished, if they were so brought, that 
they should not be rejected. We saw Senator Harlan, 
who is chairman of the Committee on Indian AffJEiirs, 
and Senators Sumner and Cattell. All manifested an in- 
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terest in our proceedings, and seemed entirely to under- 
stand our position in the matter, as having been applied 
to by the President, said they knew Samuel M. Janney 
by reputation, and promised to give all necessary atten- 
tion to the subject when it came before the Senate. Sena- 
tor Sumner pleasantly remarked, that he was half a 
Quaker himself, and would take all necessary care in the 
case. 

In the evening, the delegation and other Friends, by 
request, attended a meeting at the council chamber of 
the Indian Department, of several deputations of Indians, 
now in Washington, from the Indian Territory, of Creeks, 
Cherokees, Choctaws, etc. The proceedings were very 
interesting and impressive. We gave them a little his- 
tory of what the Society of Friends had done on behalf 
of the Indians, continued from the year 1795, under Gen- 
eral Washington's administration, to the present time, 
and assured them, the same spirit was yet with the 
Friends, which was with William Penn, and led him to 
that just and righteous treatment of the Indians, which 
had so distinguished that noble patriot and philanthropist. 
We told them, that the Friend who was about to go out 
to labor for the Indians, either among them or others of 
our Red Brethren west of the Mississippi, was the biogra- 
pher and worthy successor of that great man, held the 
pen of a ready writer, and would make known the injuries 
and grievances under which they were suffering, so as to 
awaken public opinion upon the subject. 

The Indians delivered several eloquent addresses in 
response, a Cherokee chief speaking first, through an 
interpreter; he was followed by a Choctaw, an elderly 
man, who spoke English well, and drew a graphic and 
touching picture of the wrongs, cruelties, and bad faith 
practiced towards the Cherokees, Creeks, etc., in North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida " under Jackson's admin- 
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istration." He said, if the goyemment would treat the 
Indians justly, and keep its promises with them, there 
would be no trouble in preserving peaceful relations with 
them. This discourse was eloquent, practical, and touch- 
ing, and parts of it like a Friend^s sermon. Another 
Choctaw, a young man, addressed the meeting also in 
English to the same point, all desiring the aid of Friends, 
and pleased with the probability of having some of those 
present as residents of their own Territory, whom they 
promised a warm reception, and a safe home. 

One of our public Friends delivered a sermon of great 
eloquence and power, producing a covering of solemnity 
which could be felt by all, under which favor we bade 
farewell, and shook hands with our Red Brethren indi- 
vidually, from whom we received several touching bene- 
dictions, and thanks for the interesting opportunity we 
had afforded them " of becoming better acquainted with 
the Quakers." 

Next morning, the 20th, Secretary Cox informed us 
with a most affable and friendly manner, that they had 
decided " to assign to us the Northern Superintendency, 
superintendent and all," which we had at first expressed 
ourselves willing to take. This brightened all up again. 
It was the situation to which the minds of several Friends 
had been turned, since our attention was first drawn to 
the subject. It is on the great line of travel, has con- 
stant communication with the world by telegraph and 
railroad. Omaha, in the Superintendency, may be reached 
in about four days^ travel, while we were told it requires 
about two weeks to reach the Southern Superintendency. 

The Secretary told us, that as soon as they could make 
arrangements in regard to the agencies, he would inform 
us of the result. Our present labor then seemed ended, 
and some of us relieved from no small burden. It was 
gratifying, too, that we had pressed nothing, but just 
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patiently awaited the course of events, and as the Presi- 
dent had invited us to the labor, leaving it with him to 
show us what field he wished us to enter. 

At the President's house we met with General Tappen, 
and, at the Capitol, with General Sanborn, both of whom 
had been members of the Peace Commission. They en- 
couraged us in the efforts we were about to make for the 
benefit of the Indians, but warned us that we would find 
what we were undertaking, a pretty heavy load, and 
that, while honest men will hail our Friends coming to 
the Indian's country with delight, those who looked to 
making profits by practising frauds upon the Indians, 
will throw every possible obstacle and source of perplex- 
ity in our way. They assured us, however, from experi- 
mental knowledge, that these would not prove insupera- 
ble if we remained firm to our purpose, as they had no 
doubt we would, of kindness and justice to the Indians. 

General .Sanborn said the great difficulty to be over- 
come in an approach to the Indians, was to gain their 
confidence, first in the individual, then in the Govern- 
ment, which stands behind him, afar off. The General 
had been amongst them as a special peace commissioner, 
and he said, destitute as they all were of even the neces- 
saries of life, there were a number of them he could never 
prevail upon to accept a present, after efforts for months 
and even years, they being unwilling to place themselves 
under the slightest obligations to a government which 
had treated them so cruelly and treacherously. One 
Indian, he mentioned, ultimately consented that "his 
wife should accept the proffered present, and it was not 
long afterwards before the husband was brought over, 
and became friendly." 

The following letter was written by H. B. Whipple, 
Bishop of Minnesota, at the request of the person to 
whom it is addressed, to be laid before the Convention 
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on the 17 th instant, but it was not received in time. It 
contains so much valuable practical information for those 
of our Friends who may enter that field of labor, that it 
is thought right to append it to these Memoranda, viz. : 

"Faribault, AprU 16th, 1869. 

"My deab Fbiend: I am very glad that your Society 
have decided to take hold of this Indian business. You will 
have trials and difficulties beyond anything you have ever 
met, but God will help you. You ask my advice. I can only 
say, do not allow any one to be concerned with you, unless 
you are assured, beyond question, of his integrity. Many of 
the old Indian rings will profess such love for the poor In- 
dians, and such respect for Friends, that Satan would seem 
to have put on the dress of an angel of light. You cannot 
afibrd the risk of taking counsel, or employing any one you 
do not know. Be sure of this. 

" The Indians have been so long deceived, it will take time 
to regain confidence ; but your people will do it. 

"The first requisite in civilization, is authority to give to 
every Indian a piece of land, to be his own. You must be 
able to do it. Men have no manhood until they have per- 
sonal rights. 

"2. You need to teach them to labor. The Indian men 
are unused to it ; the muscles of their arms are poorly de- 
veloped, much less than their women. It should be gradual : 
say a given number of hours a day;* and those who work 
should be encouraged by small gifts, as payment, as tea, 
sugar, cofiee, etc. 

"3. You would do well to teach the boys or young men the 
use of tools. A rude table, or chair, or trunk, or bedstead 
made by them, is worth more than the most valuable furni- 
ture. 

"It may be a question where you are to begin. If your 
people have selected no place, I would have advised you to 
be sure and select a people who have good land, which will 
repay effort. I should have been deeply grateful to have you 
come to Minnesota. The Chippewas have an excellent coun- 
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try at White Earth, at Leech Lake, and Eed Lake. But you 
will decide best, 
'*The things necessary to elevate the Indians : 

"1. Knowledge of God, and duty to him. 
"2. Personal rights of property. 
"3. Protection of law. 
''4. Habits of industry. 
"5. Education. 

"The whole matter is one of simple common sense. The 
same rule is good with Indians as with whites. It may be a 
heartaching work, but if one soul is saved, if the load is 
lightened from one poor heart, you will be overpaid. Pray- 
ing God to bless you. 

" With much love, 

''Yours faithfully, 

"H. B. Whipple." 



These Memoranda are written for the members of the 
Convention, by 

Benjamin Hallowbll. 

Sandt Spring, Maryland, 4th month, 22d, 1869. 

P. S. — Copies of this will be forwarded as answers to 
inquiries and communications which have been received 
in relation to the Indians, and, for want of time, not 
hitherto answered. 

B. H. 
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PREFACE. 



On preparing this report of our joiumey amongst the Indians, in the 

a 

Northern Superintendency. State of Nebraska, we have endeavored to 
embody all matters coming under our observation which we thought 
would be .interesting to the Society, as well as to the public at large, in 
a practical manner, rather than to clothe it in flowery language. Hav- 
ing compiled, in a concise manner, the statistics relating to their num- 
bers, number of schools, number of scholars attending schools, the 
amount of stock, agricultural implements, number of houses they 
occupy, the number of acres of land under cultivation, the kind of crops 
raised, their disposition in the several tribes to work, and their excuse 
for not working ; together with their habits and modes of living, and 
the history of several of the tribes— embodying some of the gross 
wrongs inflicted upon them by the general government and the oflicers 
placed in charge of them ; their important traits of character, and the 
prospects of their improvement ; which we respectfully submit for your 
consideration. 
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In isBuiDg the Second Annual Rex)ort of the Delegation to visit the 
Indians, in the State of Nebraska, we deem it proper to reprint a letter 
ef General E. S. Parker to Benjamin Hallowell, in 2d mo., 1869, show- 
ing the manner in which Friends were called to take charge of the 
Indians, in an official capacity, presuming many may read this who are 
ignorant of the fact. 

" Headquabtbbs of the Abmy of the U. S., ) 
Washington, D. C, Feb. 15, 1869. J 

" Benjamin JSiaMotceUy Sandy Spring, Md. : 

" Sib : — Gen. Grant, the President elect, desirous of inaugurating 
some policy to protect the Indians in their just rights, and enforce 
integrity in the administration of their affairs, as well as to improve 
their general condition ; and appreciating the friendship and interest 
which your Society has ever maintained in their behalf, dvreds me to 
request that you vM send him a list of names, members of your Society, 
whom your Society will endorse as suitable persons fnr Inditin Agents. 

" Also to assure you that any attempt which may or can be made by 
your Society for the Improvement, Education and Christianization of 
the Indians, under such agencies, will receive from him, as President, 
all the encouragement and protection which the laws of the United 
States will warrant him in giving. 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

♦'E.S.PARKER, 
"Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A. & A. D. C." 

At a Convention of Delegates of Friends, held in Baltimore, relative 
to the action of the Society, it adopted the following Circular, relative 
to the qualifications deemed necessary for the agents to possess : 
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** Ist. A prayerful heart, nad a firm trust in the wisdom and power of 
God, and not in men or military force, for guidance and protection." 

" 2d. Industry, economy, firmness, vigilance, mildness and practical 
kindness and love." 

"8d. A knowledge of farming and gardening ; ability to superintend 
the construction of buildings, and see that the schools are properly 
conducted. 

''4th. Tact in managing or influencing persons, so as gradually to 
induce the Indians of his agency voluntarily to join in the various em* 
ployments of farming and gardening, and mechanical operations. 

** Lastly. High in the scale of qualifications to be possessed, of strict 
integrity, and to be perfectly reliable in financial matters, and to know 
how to employ with economy, and to the best advantage, the funds 
entrusted to him by the Government for the use of the agency.'' 
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SEOOKD A10"UAL EEPOET 

OP THE 

joi:]srT DELEaA-TioDsr 

APPOINTED BY THE 

COMMITTEE ON THE INDIAN CONCERN 

OF THE 

YEARLY MEETINGS OP OHIO AND GEISTESEE, 

And approved hy the General Conf&renee of Delegates from tJie Indian 

Committees of the Tea/rly Meetings of Baltimore^ Philadelphia, 

N&u) Torkf Indiami, Ohio a/nd Genesee, respectvoely, 

which met at Philadelphia, 5th Mo,, 6th, 1870, 



R,EFOR,T 



Of the Approved Committee to visit the Indians, tmder the care of 
Friends in the Northern Superintendency, State of Nebraska, in 
the 5th and 6th mo's, 1870. 

To the Committees on Indian Affai/rs of dU the above named Yea/rly 



Dbab Fbibnds: — ^Your delegation, composed of Joseph Mead, of 
Ohio, and Benjamin Chase, of Genesee Yearly Meeting, met at Omaha, 
5th mo. 18, preparatory to engaging in the important duties entrusted 
to our care. 

We felt greatly disappointed that we were not joined by a Delegate 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting, believing if they had fully appreciated 
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the importance of the labor before us, they would have been represent- 
ed in the Delegation. 

During our stay at Omaha we visited the four Indians confined in the 
jail at this place, charged with the murder of John McMurty, previous 
to the present Superintendent having entered upon the duties of his 
office. 

Three of these Indians were delivered up by their Chiefs, at the de- 
mand of Superintendent Janney. After they were confined, the IT. S. 
Marshal, believing there was another Indian named Blue Hawk en- 
gaged in the murder, went to the tribe and demanded him of the Chief. 
There being two of the same name, the Chief had them both brought. 
The Marshal having no knowledge of the identity of the one of which he 
was in pursuit, made his choice, without any evidence of his guilt. It 
is now confidently stated that his entire innocence can be proved, al- 
though he and the other three have been kept in solitary confinement 
for over a year. 

They have been tried by the U. S. Court. The jury brought in a 
verdict of guilty, which judgment has, on motion, been set aside, on 
the grounds that the jurisdiction belongs to the State Courts. They 
are to remain until the sitting of the Court in 8th mo. During our 
conversation with them they plead that they might be executed rather 
than be indefinitely imprisoned. From what we could learn of the case 
there is a possibility of the guilt of one. We believe that if the same 
privileges had been granted to the other three that usually are to white 
men, they would never have been thus immured fix)m their associates, 
but would have long ere this basked in the sunshine of liberty. 

The arrest and imprisonment of Blue Hawk, a fine, noble looking 
Indian, is revolting to the sympathies of a civilized people, who are 
proud of the flag that waves over the nation's capitol, proclaiming free- 
dom and equality to all, irrespective of nation or color. Yet the deep 
rooted prejudice that has long been antagonistic to the best interests of 
the Indian, barring them from the rights of justice and humanity, has 
brought about this state of affairs throughout this civilized land. 

On the 20th, we, in company with Superintendent Janney, who had 
kindly furnished us his private carriage, started on our journey to the 
Santee Agency, taking in our way the Omaha and Winnebago Agencies. 

uigiTizea oy n-jv^v^v i\^ 



We arrived at the Omaha Agency on the 2l8t, where we were kindly 
received by Doctor Edward Painter and family. On first day, the 22d, 
we held a satisfactory meeting for worship. The Indians were invited : 
quite a number came in, and gave their undivided attention, the com- 
munications being interpreted into their language. 

They expressed themselves much gratified v»dth our visit and their 
grandfather, as they term the Superintendent. 

They were gen*»rally cleanly, and of a fine healthy appeara nee. Many 
of them wore their blankets. They showed good development of 
mental and phy^cal organs. In the afternoon we also had a meeting 
for public worship at the Winnebago Agency, eleven miles north, pre- 
vious notice having been given of our intentions. A good many of the 
Indians were present, together with the employees and other whites 
about the Agencies. The meeting wss interesting, the Indians express- 
ing much gratification on seeing us. Many of them came forward and 
shook hands vdtlj us, as an evidence of their friendship. At the close 
of the meeting we were invited to partake of the hospitality of Agent 
Howard White, where we made our home during our stay at this" 
Agency. 

(On First day evening the Agent received word of a rumor that some 
"Sioux had come down and killed an Omaha Indian, and they feared 
they would make a raid on this tribe. The police were ordered to be 
on duty, and report if any should make their appearance. The rumor 
proved to be false, and the night was passed in quiet, except the patrol- 
ing of the police.) 

On the morning of the 23d we, in company with Superintendent 
Janney, Agent White, and Sydney Averill, went to the Woodland to 
examine it, as to the propriety of its being allotted to the Indians in 
severalty, it being very much broken, an,d much of it only thinly covered 
with timber. Also to consider the expediency of moving the Big Bear 
School House to a more eligible location, for the better accommodation 
of the scholars when the families are settled on their allotments. Super- 
intendent Janney and Agent White were of the opinion that it was entire- 
ly practicable to make this change, with which we united. This school 
was in session, taught by an Indian. Number of scholars on the roll, 80; 
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only 27 present. They were under good control, quiet and attentive. So 
far as we could judge the teacher was competent, and from the information 
received the children were making fair progress. The more advanced 
scholars were reading well in the New Testament ; others not so for- 
ward read creditably. 

Near here were a number of tents and wigwams, and two or three 
deserted frame houses, which we were told were vacated in consequence 
of their being infested with vermin during the summer season. Their 
wigwams were mostly built of bark from large trees, being put up in a 
way to very poorly protect them from the cold. They were a scene of 
filth, degradation and poverty, which no tongue can tell, or pen describe. 
These apologies for habitations were situated in a lonely valley'near a 
marsh on the banks of the Missouri river. When they have taken their 
allotments we hope they will abandon this desolate locality, and occupy 
the fine open prairie. 

We also visited a school house about two miles from the Agency, 
taught, when in session, by Bradford L. Porter, an Indian, and J. P. 
-A verill. There were 100 names on the roll, from 50 to 75 in general at- 
tendance. Near the Agency House was a school taught by Sydney 
Avereil. We feel assured that this noble worker has come here with, 
his family, through an imperative sense of duty, to be instrumental in 
educating and civilizing the neglected forest child, he leaving a good 
home in Illinois. This school numbered 65 on the roll, there being 35 
in attendance. Many more were expected to come in as soon as the 
tribe received their new clothing. We learned from their instructor 
that the scholars had made excellent progress ; and he further stated 
that they had learned as readily as white children, he having been a 
teacher for many years. His whole heart and energies seemed devoted 
to the temporal and spiritual advancement of the Indian. 

One of our number dined at Sydney AverilFs, with an Indian called 
in English, Little Hill, who was formerly a phief. We learned that he 
had visited Washington five times during his Chiefdom, and naade 
speeches before the President on behalf of his tribe. He was regarded 
as the most able speaker among them. He has a son who speaks good 
English. 
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On the 24tli we attended a council, called by Superintendent Janney 
and Agent White, with the Indians, to amicably adjust some dissatis- 
faction that existed relative to the allotment of their lands, the Indians 
, desiring that a portion of their reservation in the vicinity of Big Bear's 
Camp, which was in part very marshy, on the banks of the Missouri, 
and other portions very broken and covered sparsely with wood, 
should be allotted to them. Their claim being that many of their old 
men had long lived there, their friends had been buried there, and they 
were unwilling to abandon it. 

The Superintendent endeavored to show them the inconsistency of 
their locating at this place, it being very unhealthy, and that the wood 
must remain in common for the use of the tribe ; and also that it was 
impossible for them to get a living there. They still persisted in their 
wishes, and said if the Great Spirit desired it He would send sick- 
ness and death — ^they could not prevent it. From this free expression 
of their views, we are taught a lesson of their trust in the allwise 
Father. 

We see that the uncivilized savage recognizes the incontrovertible 
will of God. That they have no desire, so far as their knowledge ex- 
tends, to change His decree. 

After some consultation, the Superintendent agreed to give to the 
heads of families who desired it one half of their allotments in that 
vicinity, it being forty acres, and the other half on the prairies, but in 
no instance would he agree to assist them to build houses in the timber- 
land, to which they assented,believing, as we all did, that it would 
retard their civilization. It was thought that after a short time they 
would be willing to have their houses out on the prairie, and move 
there and cultivate their lands. The Surveyor was engaged in survey- 
ing their lands, and many of them had already taken their allotments ; 
each head of a family being entitled to 80 acres, and each single person 
of ^ghteen years and over receiving forty acres. 

Just at evening two young men came in from Cmnmings Coimty, 
some twenty-five miles to the west, and reported that Oscar P. Munson, 
a single man about twenty-five years of age, who lived alone, had 
been murdered on the 19th inst., whilst in his field ploughing at noon. 
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His head was cut off and carried away ; the body was not found for 
three days, when it was discovered by a neighbor who had come to see 
him, and not finding him at the house went in search, and found the 
body as above stated. The supposition was that the murder had been 
committed by Indians. Agent White called on his Police to summon* 
the Chiefs of the tribe to come in the next morning, and also to bring 
in five young men who were known to have been absent from their 
homes on the day of the murder. Accordingly they came in, and an 
examination was held, Superintendent Janney acting as Judge, and 
the Delegation rendering such assistance as was in their power. They 
were, however, unable to obtain, as was thought, sufficient evidence 
against them to warrant their committal to prison. Hence they were 
set at liberty. 

On the following morning, as we were about to leave for the Santee 
Agency, we were informed that we might probably obtain important 
evidence in the matter by sending for the herders, which was done, and 
the Chiefs and the five young men were again summoned by the Police. 

Here it will be proper to remark that it was not necessary to arrest 
these young men charged with the high crime of murder, as it would 
have been white men charged with a similar crime. They came in 
answer to the call, as dutiful sons would respond to the request of a 
father when he had important business to communicate to them. They 
made no attempt to escape, notwithstanding they were allowed some 
liberty to go about the building watched by the Police. The wit- 
nesses were careftQly examined and it was proven that the five young 
men were seen on the day previous to the murder within some six or 
seven miles of the place where it was committed. That on the^ follow- 
ing day they were seen on their way home. They pretended that they 
had been out hunting Sioux. Other matters were ascertained having a 
bearing upon the case, which was thought sufficient to warrant their 
being committed to prison. Superintendent Janney instructed Agent 
White to confine them in a log jail and place a guard over them. They 
were held in custody until the Sheriff came and conveyed them to West 
Point for further examination, after which they were sent to Fremont 
jail to wait the action of the Court, which was to have met on the 27th 
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of this month. Word has since been received that they would not 
have their trial until ninth month. 

After having disposed of some important matters which claimed our 
attention, we proceeded on our journey to the Santee Agency. 

The country over which we passed was thinly settled, mostly a rolling 
prairie, though interspersed by some beautiful extended bottoms along 
the Missouri river, a distance of over 120 miles. We often found our- 
selves out of sight of a house, or any kind of improvement. The long- 
est distance we rode without seeing any habitation being about twenty 
miles. Paths diverging, some to the right, others to the left, left not a 
trace of anything by which we could determiuQ our course. Wo were 
particularly fortunate in our selections, having missed our road but once. 
Then we found ourselves about eight miles out of the way, it being on 
the Santee Reservation. We then employed a guide, who led us across 
the wild country some six or eight miles, over the highest bluffs and 
through the deepest ravines, the road being ofttimes so uneven that we 
were obliged to get out and hold up our carriage. We were rejoiced to 
reach the Santee Agency on seventh day, the 28th inst., receiving a 
hearty welcome from the Agent, Asa M. Janney and family. 

To give our friends an idea of cur journey and accommodations we 
would say that, with two exceptions, both going and returning, we 
were entertained by foreigners. One night we traveled unable to pro- 
cure a place to stay that we could at all think of accepting until near 
nine o'clock, when we found meagre lodgings, part of our company 
having a bed» and one lying on the floor, with a satchel for a pillow and a 
horse blanket for a covering, the night being cool. The food would 
have been relished better if we had not seen it cooking and the cooks. 

SANTEE SIOUX. 

On the 29th, in the morning, we attended the Sabbath School of the 
Presbyterians, there being about seventy-five scholars present. The 
whole company were well dressed in citizens' clothes, a fine, moral, 
intelligent, and healthy looking eompany. Their teachers, Frances 
Pond and Julia La Fromboise, two, as we believe, very worthy women. 
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who have lon^ been engaged in their present meet noble work of 
civilizing and Christianizing the mnch down trodden and neglected 
children of the forest. In the forenoon we attended meeting at the 
Agent's house, his family and the other Friends and employees constitut- 
ing a very interesting company. In the affcemoon we held a satisfiBM^ry 
meeting with the Indians at a new building lately erected by the Episco- 
pals for a hospital and school 'room. There were present about 300 
Indians, who gave their attention to what was said, it being interpreted 
by Julia La Fromboise, a teacher in the Presbyterian mission school. 
After this meeting closed we attended the meeting of the Episcopals, it 
being held in a fine stately chapel, built in late Gothic style, near the 
hospital building. The exercises of this meeting were conducted in the 
Episcopal order, the services all being read in the Dacotah language. 
Their minister, S. D. Hinman, and some twelve Indians, were all dressed 
in white surplices, making a very im osing appearance. At the close of 
their ministrations a young Indian came forward,and after a few moments 
he was joined by a young Indian girl, with her white woolen blanket 
drawn over her head. The minister performed the nuptial ceremony in 
that which to us was an unintelligible language. The newly made 
husband returned somewhat embarrassed to his seat, and the bride, 
apparently innocent of her weighty matrimonial responrabilities, 
walked with dignity down the aisle, and took her seat on the floor at 
some distance from her liege lord. The audience observed the popular 
fashion of omitting congratulations, and at the close of the meeting the 
happy couple went each their way rejoicing. 

This Reservation is located on the south side of the Missouri river, 
on the northern boundary of the State. It contains about 115,000 acres, 
mostly rolling prairie, much of it quite too uneven to be good for til- 
lage ; a fine bottom along the Missouri river, a portion of which is well 
covered with a cotton wood forest, and a part under cultivation. There 
is much fine bottom land along the Bozee Creek, which runs through 
the Reservation, forming some fine mill privileges. The Agent is 
about erecting a flouring mill on the creek, which he is in hopes to 
have ready for use this fall. This mill is to be constructed of a chalk 
or limestone, obtained near the site of the mill. This stone, when 
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burnt, makes a good lime, is not as hard as common clialk, but much 
darker colored. The Agent is able to provide himself and the Indians 
with lime from this bed, he having a kiln in successful operation. He 
intends moving the Agency to near where he is building the grist 
mill, about eight miles from its present location. The present Agency 
buildings are constructed of logs and are very small. No water to be 
obtained for any purpose except from the Missouri river, about a mile 
distant, and that is as muddy as any common creek at a very high 
freshet ; the well water being so alkaline it is not fit for man or beast. 
Where it is proposed to move the Agency buildings is on the Bozee 
Creek, a fine fertile bottom, having selected 640 acres as an j^gency 
farm, on which the Agent is in hopes to -be able to establish an indus- 
trial school, as soon as Government will appropriate the means to erect 
the necessary buildings and carry on the same. 

At this Agency are two mission schools, one kept by the Presbyter- 
ians, and the other by the Episcopals. The Presbyterian school, in the 
winter, numbers about seventy-five scholars. They are taught mainly 
in the Dacotah language. 

During the past winter, Cosmelia Janney, daughier of the Agent, has 
taken charge at the Council-house of about one-half the number in the 
forenoon, and the other half in the afternoon, which she has instructed 
in the English. When this estimable lady took upon her the arduous 
task of teaching these Indian children, she received no compensation, 
nor had she any assurance she would deceive a remuneration other 
than a consciousness of having lent a helping hand in raising this op- 
pressed people. Since then Friends have made provisions to compensate 
for her past services, and something for the future if the Government 
should not provide for her. 

At the Episcopal mission they had a school numbering about seventy- 
five during the winter, and some forty in the summer season. This 
mission had a very fine bxdlding as a chapel and a residence of the 
pastor, S. D. Hinman. We learn that there were at the Episcopal 
mission about 400 communicants, though not all in this State. We 
regret that we did not obtain a more full history of this mission. 

The Presbyterians report having started their Sabbath school in 1854, 
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in tliiB tribe, whilst in Minnesota. At tlie time of the massacre, in 1862, 
in which this tribe took a part, they were removed here, and this mis- 
sion followed them. They now have five native ordained ministers among 
the Santee Sioux. There is said to be about 600 communicants ; about 
300 at this mission. They daim to have 200 scholars that read English. 

Frances Pond, who stands as one of the heads in charge at this place, 
wished to correct a statement that was published by the Friends' Dele- 
gation of last year, relative to her view of the Indians, believing that It 
was purely a misunderstanding on their part. Slie would now say, " I 
feel that, as we found the Indians, they had but an incorrect idea of a 
Spiritual religion. We at present believe that we have been able to 
give them a more correct idea of the knowledge of Divine onmipotence. 
And we do feel that there are many among us that we can embrace as 
true Christians in the Church of Christ, as evidenced by their dail y 
walk." 

We were informed that in 1865 they had printed a new edition of 
the New Testament, in the Dacotah language, and gave to each family, 
where there ^as one of its members able to read it, a copy. There was 
at that time less than ten families who did not receive a copy. Since 
then many more have been distributed among them. 

The Indians at this Reservation iramber about 1,000. They receive 
an annuity in clothing of $20,000, and a weekly issue of beef mud flour 
of 5,000 pounds each. They live mostly in log and block houses. The 
Agent reports that they now have about 130 houses ; about fifty b uilt 
the past year, and, through his untiring energies he is endeavoring to 
assist them to build many more this present season. 

There is now in successful operation a saw mill, capable of sawing 
5,000 feet dally, with a shingle machine attached. This has been erect- 
ed the present year. 

The Agent is now engaged in allotting to the Indians their land in 
severalty, in the same manner as that of the Winnebagoes. This will 
enable them to build houses on their own land as fast as they can get 
the material sawed, and some help from their Agent, who proposes to 
procure another carpenter to enable him to assist the Indians more in 
their house buildings. The farmer reports that he has sown to wheat 100 
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acres, planted to com and potatoes twelve acres, and is now engaged 
breaking sixty acres to sow to corn, as it is termed. This amount is 
planted by the Indians employed by the Agent. When harvested, the 
tribe will receive the benefit of it. The Indians have planted 325 acres 
to com, potatoes, &c., which they cultivate as their own, each family 
having a piece which they put in, tend, and harvest for themselves . 
The tribe has twenty-three yoke of oxen, eight horses, ninety-one cows, 
fifty-six yearlings, and are raising forty-seven calves. They have 
wagons, mowers, reapers, plows, drags, and a general assortment of 
agricultural implements, though by far too few to accommodate their 
necessities. They have built one and a half mile of board fence this 
season. 

Agent Janney reports having received from Genesee and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings $626. From a friend in Philadelphia $20, and a considerable 
amount of second-hand clothing, no estimate having been kept of its 
value. The clothing had all been distributed, being very acceptable. 
Remaining unexpended about $280. At this Agency there is a head 
farmer, carpenter, blacksmith and millwright, who oversee each his 
branch of business, the Indians doing the work beyond what these are 
able to do. They efetch give a good account of those under their care 
working as well as white laborers. They have a doctor located at the 
Agency lor the benefit of the IndiaiiB. The Agent tind his family are 
active workers in the cause they have espoused, having the confidence ' 
of the Indians, and are ready at aU times to administer to the wants of 
the sick and needy. 

We held a council with the Chiefs and head men. They wanted help 
to build their houses and get a start to cultivate their lands. 

This tribe is much darker complexioned than the other tribes ; these 
and the Winnebagoes are the darkest of any of the tribes. They are a 
good looking class of Indians. All the men and many of the women 
have adopted the citizens' dress. It will be observed by the reports 
firom missions that many of them have joined the Christian churches. 
We heard a good account of their general deportment. This tribe is 
allowed to be the farthest advanced in civilization of any in this Super- 
intendency. 
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The Agent reports having ordered a suit of citizen's clothes for eacli 
man, and goods to make each woman and child a dress of linsej woolsey. 

After arriving at Omaha, S. M. Jannej received a letter from tlie 
Agent of the Santee Agency, stating that on the afternoon of the day- 
after we left a terrible tornado passed just south of his house and per- 
fectly demolished the Episcopal Mission House, and the large hospital 
building just erected and not quite completed, killing two who were in 
the hospital and severely injuring another workman. The family, 
consisting of some nine or ten persons, escaped without much injury. 

WINNEBAGOES. 

Returning to the Winnebago Agency, 6th mo. 2d, we found there 
had been some excitement on account of the late murder, which had 
now subsided. 

Superintendent Janney held a council with the chiefs of this tribe, 
apprised them of the excitement that had existed among the white set- 
tlers on account of the murder that had just been committed, and 
severely reprimanded them for attempting to screen the accused from 
a proper examination. They seemed very penitent, took the admoni- 
tion kindly, and expressed themselves very desirous that we should use 
our influence to have them remain on their present lands. They 
entreated us to use our endeavors with the Government to obtain 
assistance to enable them to build houses, procure teams and farm 
implements, that they might improve their present condition and live 
like their white brothers. 

One of the most important objects we wished to accomplish was to 
persuade them to abandon a secret organization known as the Medi- 
cine Band, believing that this society is retarding their progress in 
civilization and Christianity, regarding it as dangerous to peace and 
good order. They claim it to be a part of their religion ; the teaching, 
though verbal, is to them what our Bible is to us. They do not seem 
disx)osed to give it up as yet ; some of them promised to consider it. It 
is understood that all the chiefs and many of the head men belong to 
this Band. At the close of this council "with the chiefs they were noti- 
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fied that we were about to hold a council with the young men and re- 
quested that they should not be present. 

About one hundred and fifty of the other members of the tribe were 
at an adjoining school house waiting our arrival. We had a very satis- 
factory interview with them. They informed us that they wished to 
form themselves into civilized bands to promote their growth and civil- 
ization, and become law and order abiding citizens. They said they 
were not satisfied with their present chiefs, believing that the course 
they pursued prevented their progress. 

They stated that for years they had desired of their chiefs to allow 
them to adopf many of the habits of the white men, but they had invari- 
ably objected. The Indians informed us, that if they had complied 
with their request they would to-day have been dressed and living like 
white men. They strongly urged that all the present chiefs should be 
removed and others appointed in their stead, claiming that they had many 
young men who would work with theH;ribe to promote their civilization. 

To convince us that they were in earnest they presented a petition, 
signed by two hundred and seventy-one of their number, setting forth 
the above statements. 

The Superintendent instructed Agent White to make the change in 
the Chiefs as soon as practicable. We all expressed our belief that the 
change would tend very much to promote their civilization and im- 
provement. 

Accordingly, Seventh day, the 18th of 6th mo., was named as the 
day of their removal and for announcing the appointment of their suc- 
cessors. The afternoon previous. Agent White called before him the 
Indians whom he had selected as Chiefs of the various bands, and 
inquired of them if they would accept the position of Chiefs, to which 
they assented. Notice was immediately given that a general council of 
the tribe would be held at 3 P. M. on the following day. 

About the appointed time they assembled for the important occasion. 
The Agent opened the coimcil by reading a letter from Superintendent 
Janney, stating that both he and the Agent had decided to comply with 
the request of the young men of the tribe to remove the old chiefs and 
appoint others. He then stated that twelve Chiefs had been chosen in 
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lieu of the fourteen now at the head of the different bands, and re- 
quested those whose names were called to occupy seats facing the 
Agent. Thej were tlien invested with their new dignities. Agent 
White read a series of resolutions approving the change of the Chiefe 
he had selected, and authorizing the increase of the polic<^ force trom 
seven to twelve — each Chief appointing a policeman from his own 
band, subject to the approval of the Agent, who was also to appoint a 
captain of police from among the men selected. A vote was then taken 
upon the above resolutions, and adopted without a dissenting voice. 

Young Prophet, one of the deposed worthies, now rose, i^nd in a short 
speech demanded $800 for each of the ex-Chiefs, as a compensation for 
their past services. The principal opposition, however, was made by 
Grey Wolf, also one of the deposed, who, in a flaming speech, declared 
his intention of removing from the Reservation, taking with him as 
many of his friends as he could get, and advising the A^ent also to 
leave as soon as he could. He refused to give up the horses that had 
baen given to him as Chief. His manner was excited and threatening. 
At the close of his speech he passed out of the council room, mounted a 
pony, and giving the war whoop, rode off at full speed ; but there were 
few, if any, who followed him. In the evening he was required to restore 
the pony, and he sent an apilogy to the Agent for the hasty manner 
in which he had acted. 

Several of the ex-Chiefs afterwards spoke in the council, but none of 
them were disrespectful. Several of the Indians also spoke in favor of 
the new movement, and, although the council was at one time in a state 
of considerable excitement, when it closed there seemed to be a much 
better feeling. This account was received from an eye witness. 

On the following day the Indians quietly resumed their accustomed 
occupations., and the change in the chiefs is now, we believe, universally 
acquiesced in by the tribe. There can be no doubt but that the change 
will be productive of great good in advancing their civilization. 

This reservation is located on the west branch of the Missouri River, 
about eighty miles north of Omaha city. It is mostly a rolling prairie 
— a rich, fertile soil, well adapted to the raising of all Spring crops. 
This tribe purchased their reservation of the Omaha tribe, whose reser- 
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vatioa bounds it on the South. It contains 97,000 acres, and supposed 
to be about 6,000 acres of wood land, which is mostly cotton wood, burr 
oak, and some black walnut. They are obliged to depend generally on 
wells for water, which, it is very remarkable, may be left without walling 
up for years, and not cave in, even if dug to the depth of forty feet. 
Neither are they compelled to wall up their cellars. This may be con- 
sidered as one of the great convincing evidences of the care and wisdom 
of our^eavenly Father in thus providing for his dependent children. 

The Agency buildings consist of an Agency House, a house for the 
carpenter, miller, blacksmith, engineer, school teacher and farmer, 
steam flouring mill and saw mill attached, blacksmith shop, three 
school houses, council house, store and log jail, with out-buildings. 

This tribe, per last census, numbered 1,335 — about 450 families ; 
three schools, 235 scholars on the rolls ; nineteen families now living in 
houses. The lands have been surveyed to the amount of about three 
hundred allotments. The surveyor is engaged in completing the 
survey. Many of them have chosen their allotments and the balance 
are anxious to do the same. They express themselves ready to move 
out and occupy them as soon as they can get help to build iiouses for 
themselves. 

This tribe receives an annuity in money of $13,000, and $15,000 
worth of goods, a weekly issue of 3,500 lbs. of beef and the same quan- 
tity of flour. 

Also their stock and farming utensils consist of twenty-six yoke of oxen, 
one hundred fitty-seven cows and a large lot of young cattle, eight 
horses, twenty-eight double wagons, four Ball's mowers and reapers, 
and a fair assortment of other implenients for the teams, though they 
would use a much larger amount if they had them. 
The farmer reports 550 acres sown to wheat, 400 acres planted to corn 
by the Agency hands, and about 40D acres planted to com, potatoes, 
&c., by the Indians, in patches. Each family that wishes it has a 
patch and cultivates it for its own use. All the work of planting and 
cultivating is done by the Indians, superintended by a head farmer. • 

Agent White reports having received eight boxes of clothing from 
Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, their estimated value being 
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$1,437.87. One box from Friends of Philadelphia, contents valued at 
$28.00. Cash from Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, $232.25. He 
reports on hand $180.00, part of which he proposes to use for the pur- 
chase of ^oods to supply some of the tribe who are destitute and did 
not receive any of the clothing sent them by Friends. 

We noticed Anna White, wife of the Agent, cutting out garments 
for the Indian women, who take them home and make them up, and 
are able to do it well. We feel to commend her and all vrho are wil- 
ling to devote a portion of their time to such charitable acts. 

The oxen and stock were lately issued to the Indians, who will here- 
after have charge of them and provide hay to winter them on. 

Many of the Indians of this tribe are clothed in citizens' dress, and 
we learned from the Agent that he had ordered a suit of clothes for 
each man and goods to make each woman and child a dress. Mem- 
bers of this tribe cut 600 cords of wood for one man, the past Winter. 

This tribe of Indians do not go on the buffalo hunt, and get but very 
few furs of any kind. There is a licensed trading post at this Agency 
kept by Barclay White. 

Since we left the Agency we learn from Superintendent Janney that 
there has been a vein of coal found in the eastern part of this Reserva- 
tion, which is rejwrted to be valuable — so much so, that a party is desir- 
ous to rent it for the purpose of getting out the coal. 

We learn that the employees at this Agency have invited the Indi- 
ans to meet with them for public worship on every Sabbath, which 
they very willingly have accepted. They have also started a society for 
the Indians, to be called the Christian Winnebagoes. A number have 
come forward and joined it. We think we plainly see a marked desire 
on their part to go on and improve their condition, and we earnestly 
hope that they will be duly encouraged in their laudable undertaking. 

This tribe mostly live in very poorly constructed lodges or wigwams, 
made principally of the bark from large trees, peeled in the Summer 
season, and fastened together by strips of bark. They are but a very 
poor construction to keep out either cold or wet. Some of them are 
about fifty feet long by twelve wide. The fires are built on the ground, 
the smoke passing out through a hole in the roof. Some have a slight 
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hammo6k raised from the ground for a bed ; others nothing but the 
cold ground, with a blanket, some rush matting, or something of the 
kind to lie on. We cannot look for anything but vice, degradation 
and misery as the result of such living. Scrofula and consumption are 
very prevalent among them. 

As an example of the cruelties and injustice perpetrated by our 
boasted Government, we will give a sketch of the history of this 
tribe. In the year 1862, when the Sioux in Minnesota rose suddenly 
and massacred a large number of citizens, the Winnebagoes were living 
in that State. The tribe had always been Mends of the whites, and, 
as a body, they took no part in the outbreak. 

They had made considerable advancement towards civilization. 
Many of them had good houses and farms, and they were entirely 
peaceable ; but their removal was demanded, and suddenly they were 
required to leave their houses. They were put on board of steamboats 
crowded to excess, and were transferred to Crow Creek Station, on 
the Missouri River, in the Territory of Dacotah, remarkable only for 
the rigor of its Winter climate and the sterility of its soil. 

After enduring sufferings too lamentable to relate, and the loss of 
several hundred of the tribe by sta/rdng and freezing , they aJbcmdoned 
the station, and passing down the river in canoes, landed near their 
present place of residence, in Nebraska. Here they suffered great pri- 
vations until, at length, the Omaha Indians consented to sell them 
a part of their ample reservation, on which they are now located. 

Great as was the injury inflicted upon them by the Government, it 
was still further aggravated by charging to them and taking from their 
tribal funda-the whole cost ot their transportation and subsistence, ,- , 
amounting to upwards of thirty two thousand dollars. / 5^.^ •? r ^ / - J 

At the recommendation of Superintendent Janney the tribe peti- 
tioned Congress for the reimbursement of this money. Congress, be- 
fore it adjourned, made the appropriation to refund to the Indians 
$232,345.99— $200,000 of this to be placed to their credit at 5 per cent, 
interest, the interest to be used for building houses and purchase of 
agricultural implements, &c. 
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On the 4tli of 6 mo. we went to the Omaha Agency, leaving Superin- 
tendent Janney at the Winnebagoes, waiting the return of Agent 
White, who had accompanied the five Indians to West Point. 

OMAHAS. 

This Reservation is located directly south of the Winnebagoes, con- 
taining 205,000 ac^es. In quality and character it is much the same as 
that of the Winnebagoes. This tribe numbers 1,017—331 families, 
about 40 of whom are liviDg in houses. The remainder live mostly in 
dirt lodges, constructed by setting up straight sticks about six feet long, 
and wattling them together with willow sprouts and bark ; then 
another course placed on the top of these, the upper ends supported by 
poles and x>osts, and then one more length reaching to the top, leaving 
a hole some two and a half or three feet in diameter for the smoke to 
pass through and to give light in the lodge, no windows being used. 
The entrance to the lodge is about six feet high aud the same width, 
built in the same way, all of which is covered with prairie grass and 
then dirt to form a roof. There being no apartments, they live a num- 
ber of families in one lodge, in a very uncomfortable, unhealthy and 
demoralized condition. 

They mostly wear blankets, being unable to procure for them- 
selves anything more costly and better. We saw many of the boys up 
to ten or twelve years of age naked, or nearly so, only wearing a short 
shirt or slip — a scene lamentable to behold, one that- language would 
fail to describe. Fine, healthy, intelligent looking men, women and 
children as we would see in any circle, compelled to live in this way, in 
a land boasting its thousands of advantages — a people proclaiming to 
the world their ever readiness to contribute to the poor and sufifering of 
their fellow beings I Yes, and we are willing to believe, that, could 
they see them as they are, they would gladly divide with these suffer- 
ing Indians, who have been compelled, by the force of circumstances to 
be shut out from the advantages of civilization. 

This tribe may be considered as peaceable and intelligent. Th ey are 
fine in form and of intelligent appearance, bespeaking that they may 
be elevated to the enjoyment of the noble rights of citizens. 
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Agent Dr. Edward Paintei was the first to complete the sarvey and 
allotments of their lands in severalty. They now express their anxiety 
to have assistance to build for themselves houses, that they may move 
from their most nuserable habitations and live like the white man. 
Each head of a family receives 160 acres, and each single person of 
eighteen years and over, 40 acres. 

This tribe receives $20,000 in a money annuity, but which, before it is 
divided, is so reduced by the Agent, employees, and many expenses, that 
each person, we are told, receives only .about thirteen dollars. Will 
you wonder why this people do not dress and live different ? 

On this Keservation is a fine lake, from which the Indians catch a 
large amount of fish. We had the pleasure of partaking of one called 
the Buffalo Fish, weighing probably twelve to fifteen pounds. They 
have a seine, sent them by the Government, which is of much use to 
them. 

The farmer reports 600 acres planted to com, 105 sown to wheat and 
50 to potatoes and oats. The planting, we understand, was all done by 
the Indians. After the ground was prepared each family took their 
X>atch and were to cultivate it for their individual use. They have 
forty yoke of oxen, about forty head of other cattle, Sbven hundred 
ponies, about fifty hogs, forty lumber wagons, sixty plows, five mowers, 
and some other small agricultural implements. 

The white employees are a farmer, two carpenters, engineer, assistant 
engineer, miller, blacksmith and brick maker. Under the direction and 
with the assistance of these employees, the Indians do all the work of 
raising the crops, building, &c. We saw a company of Indians build- 
ing post and pole fence, which they were hired to do by the panel. It 
was well done,' and the farmer said that they worked very expertly at 
it. This tribe usually went on the buflalo hunt once a year. The 
Agent told us that he thought it was a disadvantage to them, as they 
were too far away. 

There were engaged with the carpenter five Indian apprentices, 
whom he reported as working well — fully equal to white young men. 
Agent Painter informed us that he should soon start another company 
of young men at carpentering, who would be mainly engaged in build- 
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iog houses for the Indians. He had one nearly finished, built by the 
present company. We examined the work ; it did them much credit. 
The Agent informed us that he was about to build a school house near 
the Agency, and one further off on the prairie. 

We visited the spot where Agent Painter was arranging for the man- 
ufacture of brick, which was on the side of a high bluff. The clay was 
overlaid with a bed of good moulding sand, sufficiently elevated to admit 
of its being brought to the place of using by cars, whose weight would 
run them down. There was also a fin6 spring of water equally conven- 
ient and of superior quality, not often found there. It is said that this 
is the only known bed of good brick clay for many miles around, either 
in Nebraska or Iowa, which lies just across the Missouri River. 

We went to the Presbyterian Mission School, which was formerly a 
boarding school, under the care of William H. Hamilton, pastor of the 
Mission, who said he had been engaged thirty-three years in the educa- 
tion of the Indians, and expected to spend the remainder of his days 
among them. The school is now taught by Joel Warner, soii-in-law of 
Hamilton, as a day school. The number of scholars^ having been very 
small, was now about thirty five. 

We also visited the steam fiouring mill and saw mill, both in running 
order. We then passed over a fine and productive bottom to where the 
Indians had cut and drawn out a large number of cotton wood saw- 
logs, to take to the mill to have cut into lumber to build them houses 
of. We were told that the Indians had cut about 2,000 lofifs for that 
purpose. . After the 1st of 7th month, we were informed, that an 
Indian would occupy the position of head farmer, the Agent claiming 
that he was competent for the x)osition. 

On first day, the 5th of the month, we held a meeting with the 
Indians at one of their villages, in the open air. We had the company 
of several of the employees, and Dr. Hamilton and family. Dr. Ham- 
ilton addressed the meeting. We expected to have met a large number 
of the Indians, but from some cause there were but few there, and 
they much scattered. We presume they were not often invited to 
gather on such an occasion. Superintendent Janney, Agent White and 
wife, and several others from the Winnebagoes, were in at attendance. 
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Agent Painter informed us that he had received from Friends of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, clothing and supplies to the estimated amount of 
$1,560, including cost of transportation. 

We returned to Omaha, where we arrived on the 7th. 

PAWNEES. 

On the 10th, in company with Superintendent Janney, accompan- 
ied by Thomas Foulke and son William, we left Omaha by the Union 
Pacific Railroad for Columbus, ninety-three miles, where we were wel- 
comed by Jacob M. Troth, Agent of the Pawnees, who conveyed us to 
his Agency, twenty-two miles, where we were cordially received by 
all the employees, together with Isaac Walton and wife and Benjami n 
Mattock, who were there on a visit to their children. . 

This Reservation is located on both sides of the Loup Fork River, 
the Beaver River running northerly for thirty miles through this Reser- 
vation, which is fifteen miles wide. It embraces a very fertile country, 
well adapted to farming purposes. It contains 288,000 acres, being in 
part an old Mormon settlement, which broke up much of the fertile 
bottom land, and left it on the approach of the Indians. The Beaver 
River passes near the Agency Buildings. It is a very fine stream, said 
to p33idj3 miay g)oi sites for mill privileges, at the sama tima afford- 
ing a good means to drift logs down from the timber lands. 

This tribe, at its last censua, numbered 2,400. It Is authoritatively 
stated that in 1830 or 1832 this tribe numbered from 12,000 to 15,000. 
By wars and disease, and having within that time removed several 
times, they have become greatly reduced. In 1861 there were 3,414. 

They now live entirely in two villages, in dirt lodges similar in form 
to those of the Omaha tribe, but larger, being about forty-five feet in 
diameter. The entrance to these lodges is about five or six feet wide, 
six feet high, and from twenty-five to thirty feet long, opening to 
the east, as a protection against the west wind. 

We visited many of these lodges and witnessed all ages and condi- 
tions describable, from the infant a few days old, entirely naked, to the 
aged, grey-headed grandfather and grandmother— the pale, heart-sick- 
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eoing, emaciated form, with no tender child or friend to administer io 
an aching head or throbbing heart. Their long accnetomed habita 
have been such that a train of drcnmBtances has led them to look upon 
the sufferings of humanity "with indifference, oft-times havinp^ nothing 
at their command that thej could offer, either as medicine or a delicacy 
of food. 

They have no tables, or a resemblance to any, from which to eat. In 
these houses they are careful to house such agricultural implements as 
they have ; also their saddles, &c. We did not observe them to have 
any fixed time to eat, but would see them eating, a few at a time, at 
any hour of the day. At a few of their lodges thty had a slight par^ 
tition, made of small willow sticks woven together with bark, behind 
which was their bed, or place of lodging, which was, at best a blanket^ 
mat or buffalo rof>e on the soft side of a board. 

As we entered their villages, we were met by a swarm of children. 
The girls mostly, or all, wore skirts, and some of them blankets. The 
boys, from the size able to run alone up to twelve or fourteen years of 
age, were either in Nature's broi^doth, or wore a short shirt or slip, in 
part to cover their nakedness ; others, with a band around their hips. 
Looking over this large company of children, we could but admire their 
bright countenances and sparkling eyes, that would have attracted the 
attention of the most casual observer; Such a sight as this, would have 
been likely to draw out the sympathies of every feeling observer. 

The men mostly wear blankets ; some wore pants, or leggings. 

The Agency buildings consist of a house for the agent, a coimcil house, 
a house for the trader, farmer, blacksmith, miller and a store ; a large 
two-story brick building, with a basement, for an Industrial School, 125 
by 43 feet. This school is now in successful operation, furnishing instruc- 
tion to about seventy-five scholars, who board in the institution ; several 
of whom are apprenticed at farming and different kinds of mechanical 
work. This school is under the superintendency of Elvira G. Pratt, 
who has been engaged in the institution since its commencement, with 
the exception of two years, during the war. We attended the school, 
went through the whole institution, and were very favorably impressed 
i;<dth the manner the whole was conducted. We would recommend that 
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there be similar Bcliools established at each agency. The writing was 
particularly good. We were shown a number of letters the scholars 
had written to their teachers ; they were worthy of commendation. 
Their recitations were good in the several branches. Their proficiency 
in their studies evinced the untiring efibrts of their teachers, Ella Walton 
and Hannah V. Gibbs. The scholars were all well dressed, in citizens' 
clothes. The children were bright, orderly, and of fine appearance. 
We are willing to give them credit of possessing as favorable an appear- 
ance as would often be found in a company of white children. The 
girls take turns and work about the house, wait on the table, cook, make 
bread, wash, do chamber work, &c., &c. The boys, that are large enough, 
work out, tilling vegetables, &c. The object of the institution is, that 
each pupil shall be taught the various branches of work incident to civi- 
lized life. 

The peculiar circumstances under which this tribe is located, i£Heing 
one hundred and fifty miles from any habitation on the west, they are 
subject to the raids ofHhe w^ld Sioux and white horse thieves, in Indian 
garb. They are compelled to confine themselves to their two thickly 
settled villages — ^the two villages, with a population of 2,400, not cover- 
ing a space equal to a twenty acre lot. An attack was lately made on 
them by the Indians, or as it is confidently believed, by white horse 
thieves, painted and attired in Indian garb, who killed one Indian woman 
and shot an Indian man. The Indians find it necessary to keep a sentinel 
on the surrounding blufiis, and go armed, for their safety. 

They say they are ready to receive their allotments, and move out and 
occupy them, as soon as they can be protected from these invaders. 

We are informed, that the Indians who make these raids are under 
the charge of a military agent, and that he has repeatedly been requested 
to have the Indians deliver up stolen horses and ponies, found in their 
possession, belonging both to whites and Indians ; yet he has not i>aid 
the slightest attention to the demands. We informed Superintendent 
Janney of these facts, who has since notified, us, that he has reported 
the case to the Department at Washington, asking them to take the 
necessary care in the case, and, if possible, bring about a reconciliation 
between the Pawnees and wild Sioux. 
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To refer to the humane policj pursued by the Govemment, at an 
enormous expense, to protect this and other tribes of Indians, in the 
peaceable possession of their homed, we will call the attention of the 
reader to the fact, that this tribe is on the borders of civilization, exposed 
on the west one hundred and fifty miles, to the invasions of the wild 
Indians. To make a show of protection, they have stationed a military 
post, some six miles to the east of the Indian villages, so that an invading 
party might surprise and massacre the whole village before alarm could 
be given and assistance obtained. As an evidence of this mode of^ pro- 
tection, we were informed that, about the time of the late raid, there 
were a small military force out on the reservation, and as they passed in 
by the Indian villages, they were followed by the party who committed 
the depredations. 

At this Agency there is a steam saw and flouring mill. At a council 
held with the Indians, whilst we were there, they agreed that their 
agent might take from their annuity $2,000, to defray the expense of 
changing the steam saw and flouring mill into water power mills, they 
being contiguous to Beaver river — a flne mill stream. 

This tribe consists of four bands ; each band has four chiefs. 

The farmer, Wm. B. Coflfin, reports that the agency hands, consisting 
of seven young Indians, apprentices at farming, have plowed and put in 
this season, one hundred and ten acres to wheat, seventy acres m com 
and forty to oats, (except about thirty acres that was broken last fall.) 
These young men have also cut in the woods, about five miles off, much 
of the wood used at the steam mill and at the school, and hauled it all, 
— the teams being mules. They have also done the incidental work, 
always attendant at such an establishment ; all of which reflects much 
credit on their energetic farmer and the young Indians. 

The tribe planted about 1,500 acres to com, potatoes, beans, squashes 
and melons, in patches which they cultivate — the work being mostly 
done by the women, though the agent reports more of a disposition on 
the part of the men to assist in such labor. 

We visited the com field, where two young Indians were planting 
com, with a large planter drawn by two fine mules, across a field about 
one hundred rods, containing about fiffcy acres, with an accuracy not to 
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be excellcU by experienced hands. The young men are boarded by the 
farmer, who speaks in the highest terms of their industry, fidelity and 
manly deportment. 

The tribe receives an annuity of $80,000 ; one-half in money, and the 
other half in clothing. At their request, $4,000 of their annuity, was 
taken during the past year to procure for them agricultural implements. 

The agent informs us, that he has ordered for the coming year, a suit 
of citizens' clothes for each man, and goods to enable him to supply 
each woman and child with a citizen's dress. 

On the 12th, we visited the First day school in the morning. The 
exercises were imposing and edifying. They sang a few hymns, read 
and recited in their respective classes. The employees, their children, 
and several of their neighbors ofT the reservation, were present, and 
took part in the exercises. The number present was one hundred and 
twenty-one. The teachers reported that the several classes recited, 
collectively, two hundred and one verses in the New Testament. There 
were a number of Indians and Indian children present, who did not take 
part in the exercises. 

At 2 P. M., we were at their regular meeting, which was attended by 
the scholars, the employees and others, who reside near the reservation. 
It was a solemn and edifying occasion, carrying with it the evidence of 
the presence of the Great Head of the Church. Later in the afternoon, 
we held a meeting with the Indians, on a lawn near the agent's house. 
A large number of men, and a few women and children, were present. 
They paid good attention to what was said, and seemed favorably im- 



There is an Indian apprentice with the blacksmith, tinsmith, carpen- 
ter and miller. The engineer at the steam mill is an Indian. 

This tribe is in the way of going on the buffalo hunt twice a year, 
taking their ponies to carry their baggage. When successful they bring 
in large quantities of robes and meat ; the latter being about all the 
meat they get, except a few deer and antelope. They trap the beaver, 
otter and mink, in considerable numbers. They also catch the wild cat 
and prairie wolf. We saw several prairie dog towns, where they were 
running around — some sitting erect at their holes. They are about the 
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size of a half grown woodchuck, or ground hog. It is atAd that they 
barrow down until they find water, and that the rattle-snake and owl 
inhabit their dens, forming their family circle. 

The Pawnees are a fine looking company, particularly the men. 
Their chiefs are imposing in appearance, evindng a capability of high 
mental culture. On the 14th we returned to Omaha. 



GREAT NEMAHA. 

On the 16th, we went by raiboad down the Missouri, one hundred and 
three miles, to Forest City, passing over one of the finest bottoms we ever 
beheld, being very rich and productive. The crops looking fine, and 
thousands of acres of fine prairie grass growing, only to fall back or be 
burnt off", which would furnish food for thousands of cattle. These bot- 
toms are from three to seven miles wide, and said to extend from Coun- 
cil Bluflf, opposite Omaha, some two hundred miles or more north. 

From Forest City we were conveyed by wagon to White Cloud, about 
six miles on the west bank of the Missouri, where we were met by Agent 
Thomas Lightfoot,,who conveyed us to the Agency, about six miles dis- 
tant, where we were kindly received by his family and other friends, 
at their retired but pleasant home. 

This reservation is located on the west bank of the Missouri river, 
lying in Kansas and Nebraska, composed of the Sacs and Foxes, as one 
tribe, numbering about 80, and the lowas, about 214. Each tribe has 
16,000 acres. When the present agent came here, he reports having 
found them, as a whole, very much demoralized by the use of liquor, 
and, admitted, by the present superintendent, to be the most so of any 
of the tribes within this superintendency. The agent, assisted by his 
energetic wife, commenced a system of reform, by inducing them to 
sign a pledge of total abstinence. With but few exceptions, they are 
believed to have kept their pledge, and are much improved in every 
respect. We had a very satisfactory council with the lowas, and the 
Saci and Foxes. The latter have not improved as much as the former. 
After we had closed our council with the Sacs and Foxes, they promised 
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U0 that tliey would leave off their intemperrate hahits, and try to im- 
prove their condition. 

This reservation is considerably rolling, and is covered, on some por- 
tions, with wood and timber, being cotton wood, burr oak and .black 
walnut. The soil is very productive, and said to be well adapted to fruit . 
There are many smaU apple trees (natural fruit) now growing among the 
bushes, which bear apples. Thrifty peach trees are growing at the 
Agency with fruit on them. 

The Agency buildings consist of the Agent's house, and council house 
and office, which is now used for a trading house, and to accom- 
maidite the school, it bd'mg near the Agent's house; a good sized 
school house, and a house built to accommodate a teacher's family , 
ab jut a mile from the Agency buildings ; there is also a house for the 
blacksmith and carpenter. 

The present agent and wife are very desirous that the dwelling 
near the school house should be enlsurged, and an Industrial School 
started, where the children can be kept in the institution, and taugh t 
the habits and arts of civilized life. It is the opinion of all the agen ts, 
that the Industrial School is the best adapted to the wantsof the Indians. 
They will then be removed from the contaminating influences of -the 
home circle, where they lose at night the good impressions they ha ve 
received during the day. With these views the committee fully unit e. 
On First day we had a satisfactory meeting with the Indians, a 
goodly number being present — eight or nine double wagons were there, 
belonging to the Indians. They were nearly all dressed in citizens' 
clothes. They brought with them many of their women and children, 
who were neat ancf clean. There were considerable many of the young 
men and women, dressed in good style. The young women with 
their nice clean dresses and hats, and the young men with their ging- 
ham shirts, good pints and linen coats. They were, as a company, very 
good looking, and we greatly regretted that better opportunities were 
not affordel them for education and general improvement. At onr 
councils with these tribes, as with others, we spoke against their prac- 
tice of having more than one wife, which is the case with some. 
At the close ol the meeting onj of the men came to the Agent and 
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informed bim that he was desireus to put awaj one of his wives, he 
having two, and wished to do what was right, and would take the 
Agent's advice in the case. We believe tbe Agent advised him. to take 
care of both since he had them. 

The school is taught by Mary B. Lightfoot, wife of the Agent, 
assisted by an Indian woman, who serves as her interpreter. There 
are sixty-four names on the roll, thirty-eight in attendance when we 
visited the school. The method of instructing is called object teaching, 
with cards, &c. They were all dressed in citizens' clothes, and were 
cleanly and a particularly fine looking company of children. Their bright, 
black eyes and intelligent countenances crealed a desire on our part 
that they might have the continued fostering care of their present de- 
voted and untiring teacher, who is exerting herself to her utmost for 
t heir advancement. She gives to each scholar, daily, a few crackers as 
a lunch, which were provided trom funds received from Friends of PhU- 
ade Iphia Yearly Meeting, which, she says, have been of great service 
to her in sustaining the school, as the children have two and some three 
miles to come. 

The Agent informs us that when he came here there was a young 
woman engaged to teach the echool, who was in the daily practice of 
going to the school house, and finding no scholars, would return to her 
boarding house, and so repeated it for weeks, without a scholar ; and 
when the present Agent took possession of affairs this teacher desired 
him to continue her on. His high sense of justice forbade such 
dishonesty. 

There is, on this Reservation, near the Missouri River, an extensive 
bed of bituminous coal, which is being worked by a company that has 
leased it for twenty-five years, subject to existing treaties and any that 
may hereafter be made. 

The Agent reports having received from Indian Aid Societies and 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, thirteen boxes of clothing, 
seeds, and supplies for the sick. These have been of great service to the 
sick and needy, and assisted them very much in keeping up the school. 
From the same source, $130 ; from three Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, $100 ; from a member of New York Yearly Meeting, 
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$20— making $250. Thej have Hsed for the school, sick and needy 
$224.87, leaving a balance of $25.13. Agent Lightfoot reports having 
received from a Friend, of Philadelphia, $50, to appropriate to the par- 
chase of tools and small agricultural implements for the Indians, which 
he used accordingly. The Agent and his wife would, on behalf of the 
Indians, return their grateful acknowledgment for the goods and money 
received from Friends, and others, which have assisted them to alleviate 
their sufferings. • 

The lowas have received, the past year, $235, which was laid out in 
clothing and books for the children. Each of these tribes receive an 
annuity of $8,000, including the amount paid to employees, for imple- 
ments, &c. In addition to the above, $600 is appropriated for the teach- 
er's wages, and $200 for an assistant, being part of the interest of $57,- 
OOO, a fund belonging to the Indians. 

The Agent reports that the lowas have sixteen yoke of oxen, one 
mower, fifteen lumber wagons, twenty head of cattle and fourteen 
horses, besides their ponies. That there are employed at the Agency 
a carpenter and blacksmith. 

There is a trading house, established by a few benevolent Friends of 
Philadelphia, who have furnished the funds to stock it at six i)er cent., 
and employed a competent person to conduct the business at a mod- 
erate salary. The goods are sold low, with the intention of a sufficient 
profit to pay all expenses and leave a small balance, eventually to be 
appropriated to the benefit of the tribe. We were well pleased with 
the plan, and would recommend the adopting of a similar one of trad- 
ing at each Agency. 

The measles broke out amongst the children in the winter and nearly 
broke up tKe school. The sick are attended by Dr. Shrives, of White 
Cloud, at the exx>ense of the tribe. 

When a death occurs, the Agent reports that he provides the friends 
with a good, black walnut coffin, and that himself >jid some of the fam- 
ily usually attend at the burial. We feel to commend them for this 
course and would recommend it to the favorable consideration of all 
the Agents, believing it would have a salutary influence towards remov- 
ing some of their peculiar notions in regard to their dead. 

2* 
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At one house we yisited they had a 'new Wheeler & Wilson mahog^ 
any cover sewing machine, costing $85. 

The tribe has in cultivation about 600 acres, nearly all planted to 
com, potatoes, beans, &c., and all tilled by the Indians. They had 
their several patches fenced in, and were well cultivated and crops 
looking well. 

They are spread about on their Reservation, some having fifteen or 
twenty acres under cultivation. We saw, at two different times and 
several days apart, three men, with each his horse, cultivating com in 
the same field. They have fourteen log and four frame houses. Their 
lands are not allotted. 

OTOES. 

After closing our labors at the lowas and Sacs and Foxes, we were con- 
veyed to the Otoes, by Albert L. Green, the agent, by carriage, about 80 
miles, across a fine rolling prairie, much of the way well cultivated, 
and with good improvements ; the crops consisting of com, oats. 
Spring and Winter wheat and potatoes — all of which looked well until 
we drew near the Agency, where the wheat and oats were suffering 
very much for want of rain. We arrived at the Agency on the 2l8t, 
cordially received by Samuel Ellie and wife, and Eb'zabeth Walton, 
who is assisting Sarah Ellie, in her school. This Reservation is located 
on both sides of the Big Blue river, containing 160,000 acres, lying 
in Kansas and Nebraska, gently undulating, well supplied with water, 
wood, and a good article of limestone, which can be used to advantage 
for building. The wood and timber is mostly along the streams. The 
bottom lands are particularly productive, whilst the uplands are good 
for farming purposes. We saw some fine apple and peach trees, plums 
and cherries, as we passed along, and were informed that they would 
grow and bear well in this locality. 

At this Reservation there are about 440 Indians— 126 families ; and 
they have 6 framed houses. The remainder live in dirt lodges, built 
in the same way as those at the Pawnees, but not. as large. Of these 
there are about 40. We rode about the Reservation, and saw con- 
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siderable of their crops, whicli generally looked well, and were well 
tended. The farmer, Samuel Ellie, reports about 450 acres under cul- 
tivation — 75 to wheat, and 375 in com, potatoes, &c. 

To do the above work, they have had only four yoke of oxen and one 
pair of work horses, together with what the Indians use their ponies. 
Though too light to do heavy work, they work them considerably, and 
the amount of work done and doing, shows a good interest they feel to 
help themselves as soon as their habits can be changed, which must be 
a work of time. Each family is believed to have a patch of wheat, 
com, potatoes, pumpkins, squashes and melons, for their own use. The 
more provident have moved further from their village, and live in their 
tepees in the summer, near their little farms, and are working — some as 
high as 20 acres. Some of these largest patches have been broken from 
the wild prairie since the present agent came here, and a great anxiet y 
is manifested by the Indians to break more than they are able to do 
with so few teams. 

This summer the men are doing the heaviest part of the labor, and 
work with the women in tilling the crops, which has not been the case 
heretofore to any considerable extent. Agent Green reports that all ot 
his Chiefs go into the field and work like the other men, not having 
been in the way of working much before he came there. For this 
change on the part of the men and Chiefs working, we are disposed to 
give the credit to the energetic efforts of the present agent. 

This tribe receives an annuity of $9,000 in money, out of which the 
employees and all that is expended for agricultural and other imple- 
ments have to be paid. Also, to keep the steam saw and flouring mills 
in order, which very much reduces the, amomit /^hfit th^y receive. 
Having no provision for food or clothing ftpni t^€| government^ levying 
them to depend almost entirely upon their own resoiurces for their.sup- 
port. , 

The agent reipor^ 36 small plpws^ ^?^9?i *?^?y.?^ "^*^ their ponies 
for plowing for their crops and tilling their com and potatoes ; 4 break- 
ing plows, 6 wagons and 2 mowers. Most of the above articles have 
been provided the past year. The Indians now secure their hay for 
their teams and ponies, assisted by the farmer. Heretofore they have 
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*sab[»i6ted on the limls of the cotton wood cut dowD, and the bark of the 
cotton wood tree. 

Agent Green reports having rpceived from the different Indian Aid 
Associations in and about Philadelphia, 18 boxes of clothing and sup- 
plies for the sick and needy. "W e believe that the estimated amount of 
goods, together with money furnished by Friends of Philadelphia, to 
be about $1,800, which has been distributed, to the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the poor Indians, and rendered the chOdren and aged fai 
more comfortable than could otherwise have possibly been done. 

He also reports having received from Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, $239 in money ; and expended for the needs of the sick in 
medicine and medical attendance, including a few crackers distributed 
to the scholars, $285.82, leaving a balance on hand of $57.18. 

There has been a small school house built this season, 16 x 24 feet, 
from moneys appropriated by Mary D. Brown, of Philadelphia, she 
having donated $1,000, to be used for educational purposes among the 
Indians. The house cost $220. Although the school has been going on 
less than three months, it has filled up unprecedentedly, to any school 
we have visited. The day we visited the school, there were in attend- 
ance eighty-two scholars — ^more than twice what this small house is 
calculated to accommodate. The annuity of this tribe being small, there 
has not been fimds to give to it the advantages of school education. 
Unless government makes some appropriation to enable the agent to 
enlarge the present house or build a new one, we would earnestly re- 
commend that some of our wealthy Friends bestow enough to enable 
these children to improve the opportunity of attending school while 
yoimg. Whilst we were at the school, the doors and windows were 
thronged with children and young men and women, observing the 
exercises. The teachers say they were often applied to, to take in men, 
that they might learn the white men's language. For the want of 
such a chance to occupy their time, they are spending it in idle amuse- 
ments, not any more profitable to them than it w ould be to so many 
white yoimg men. 

This school is called the "Mary D. Brown School," in commemora- 
tion of the benevolent donor, for its foundation. It is taught by Sarah 
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Ellie, aeeisted by Elizabeth Walton ; the salary of the former is paid 
from the Indians' money, and the latter from the Mary D. Brown fond. 

We visited the school, stowed in so small a room as to make it both 
very uncomfortable, inconvenient and unhealthy. Their teachers were 
sparing no pains to teach them from l^e charts and collections of a great 
variety of articles used in domestic life, placed on cards, for them to 
name and commit to memory. They have given the children each an 
English name, by which they are called, and which they desire. While 
we were at the school, two young men came looking in at the windows, 
who were desirous of leceiving English names, and by our permission 
they were given by the teachers, the names of the members of the 
committee. A couple of fine looking young men they were. The 
ex ercises at the school were highly satisfactory to us, giving evidence 
of the untiring eflforts of the teachers — it is a lask particularly 
laborious to instruct Indian children, having to teach them our language 
as they advance. The teachers have been in the habit of giving each 
scholar a few crackers at noon, as much of the time their parents are 
away at work on their patches of land, some of which are two to four 
miles off; and unless something is given them, they will neglect to 
come, as they would sooner follow their parents than go hungry. It is 
hoped that this fund for supplying such little needs, will be kept up. 
These school children were particularly bright and interesting, evincing 
an earnestness to learn, and a full capability, when opportunity should 
be afforded them. Only that they are called Indian children, and the 
prejudice existing against them on that account, they might be said to 
come up in the full standard of capability to the same number of white 
children, promiscuously gathered in. 

The teachers, each afternoon of school, have the girls come to the 
school room and instruct them in needle-work. They have about sixty 
quilts now under way. Fully one-half of the girls cut their own blocks, 
they being furnished with patterns to cut by. One-third of the number 
is now ready for the lining, which, we were informed, was on the way. 
The sewing looked equally well compared with so many white girls. 
The women are reported to be very ready to learn the use of the needle, 
and sew neatly. The<pieces for patch- work, and the books, charts, &c., 
have been furnished by Friends. 
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We visited many of their lodges, where our sympathies were much 
drawn out, seeing so many women and children, and many old persons 
and some young ones, growing up in a state of degradation, which beg- 
gars description. No one can realize their situation, except an eye 
witness. We visited one lodge where we counted its inmates, numbering 
10 children and 13 grown up persons, and 4 dogs : lodge about 36 feet 
in diameter. 

This tribe came here from the mouth of the Platte River, about thir- 
teen years ago, and then numbered about 800. Thirty-three childre n 
are reported to have died this last Spring, mostly from the measles . 
They have no Physician here. At the time of the prevalence of the 
measles, the Agent had a Doctor to visit them who had to come twenty 
miles. They have their own ways of doctoring ; many of them very 
erroneous : one of which is to place coals of fire on the skin of a child 
till a blister rises up, and then cut it. An instance of this kind lately 
came under the observation of their teachers, who administered to the 
sufferings of the little creature. It found relief in the arms of death. 

They are said to be in the habit of using brass kettles to cook in, and 
allow them to stand unwashed until they corrode, and the verdigris 
collects, ; the teacher said, in one instance, she saw the ^children 
scraping out and eating some victuals that had been allowed to stand 
in the vessel until it was turned green, which is believed to be the 
cause of much of their cutaneous diseases. The Indians, at the entrance 
of many of their lodges, here and elsewhere, have what they term a 
medicine bundle or bag, containing a great variety of trinkets and 
strange articles, such as scalps, pipes, eagles' claws, different kinds of 
skins, beads, &c., and sometimes a collection of sweet smelling herbs 
and grasses. 

As an evidence of their industry, the farmer reports having seen one 
morning in one large field that they cultivated in patches, nine teams 
ploughing, eight of which were pony teams, and one ox team. They 
are constantly asking for more plows, teams and tools, to enable them 
to work more land, that they may have a better living. 

We had a council with the tribe, many of the women coming, and had 
pleasant talk. They told us that they were poor^ and wanted us to give 
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them a beef, and then the whole tribe would have met us in council. 
Over two hundred came as it was. Thej said if they had a seine they 
could catch fish from the Big Blue River, running through their Reser- 
vation, which would be of great service to them, as they had no beef, 
and but little meat of any kind. We told them that we would report 
their case to our Friends at home, whom we hope, will forward them a 
seine, for which they will be very grateful. They have no cattle. They 
catch a few Elk and Deer, which furnish them but a mere morsel of 
meat among so many. 

This tribe is a fine looking company, and we are informed that they 
are very temx>erate. The agent says he has no trouble in managing 
them. They certainly appeared to have great respect for him. He 
informed us that soon after he came, he learned they were about to set 
out on an expedition -to steal ponies, and were having a dance, as had 
been their custom before leaving. He repaired to where they were- 
gathered, and dispersed them, and had not since been troubled in that 
way. 

We visited their graveyard, which is worthy of a passing notice here. 
Some of the bodies were deposited in the ground, whilst others were 
placed above the ground. A mound being raised about two feet high, 
the body is deposited there, and a rough, three-cornered box placed over 
it. On some of the graves we noticed dishes containing food. On 
several was a kind of bulbous root, which we were informed they put 
there supposing the Spirits would need it. Near the graves were two 
trees ; one contained six boxes, one of which was made of bark. We 
were intormed they contained corpses. The other tree, we were told, 
did contain some twelve or fifteen boxes for the same purpose, until a 
short time since the fire, which often passes over these lands, caught in 
the boxes and burned them all up, with their contents, leaving at the 
foot of the tree many of the bones, melted beads, and pieces ot glass 
and other articles, that had been placed in and about the coffins or 
boxes. Some of the above relics we gathered and brought with us. 
They are more or less in the practice of killing a favorite pony of the 
deceased, and placing it near the grave or its resting place. A practice 
the present Agent is endeavoring to persuade them to abandon ; and we 
hope he will succeed,as the Indians appear to have great confidence in him . 
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APPENDIX. . 

Having given* a pretty full account of each Tribe, we will now 
make a few ob8ervatlons on general subjects relating to the Indians. 

We consider the President's Peace Policy no longer to be looked 
upon as an experiment. It is shown to work favorably, and is rapidly 
gaining favor among all humane and candid people. That justice, 
administered in the spirit ot love, is more powerful than the sword, 
must be admitted. Divine Omnipotence will favor the cause of justice, 
and at last allow it to carry the sway. 

The Indian, though deprived of an education, nevertheless recognizes 
the over-ruling power of a great Spirit, from whom we receive all our 



They fully recognize a future state of existence of the soul, and that 

we are rewarded according to the deeds committed whilst here on earth. 

Though they are alleged to be revengeful to their oppressors, they are 

found ever true to their unwavering friends. 

*' Among the faithless, faithftil only he ; 
Among the innumerable false, unmoved.^' 

The present Superintendent, Samuel M. Janney, we believe to be 
highly adapted to the position which he occupies. Having passed the 
allotted age of man, he retains the foresight and energies that have ever 
marked his life. 

The fact of his being the biographer of William Penn, the recognized 
benefactor of the Indian, and the historian of the Society of Friends, is 
a coincidence as remarkable as unsought for. 

He is ever vigilant to protect the rights of the Indian, nevertheless, 
prompt to bring to justice the violators of the law. This has been fully 
demonstrated by the energetic course pursued by him in delivering to 
justice, the parties accused of the murder of John McMurty, before he 
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took charge of his office. And since then, the Indiana charged with 
the murder of O. P. Monson, were arrested and delivered to the author- 
ities, when nothing but circumstantial evidence was brought against 
them. 

Although he is fully opposed, from principle, to capital punishment, 
yet h«i considers it to. be his duty to deliver to the proper authorities, all 
persons charged with crime, and let the law take its course. 

The Indians expressed the utmost confidence they had in the Super- 
intendent, whom they call " Grandfather," and are generally disposed 
to take his advice. They also evince great respect for the Agents and 
their employees, which enables affairs to be conducted very harmoniously. 

At their Councils, they declared themselves highly pleased, that we, 
as a committee, had come so far to see them, and hoped we would be 
able to influence their Great Father at Washington, (meaning the Pre- 
sident,) to do all in his power to^enable them to become civUized. 

It is generxlly understood that these Indians are a great expense to 
government, but so far as those of the Northern Superintendency are 
cancerned, they only receive from the government such amounts as it is 
bound by treaty stipulations to pay them. And in some cases, it only 
pays them the interest oji their tribal funds.. 

When the Indians, by petition, apply for a portion of the principal, to 
enable them to establish schools, provide themselves with teams and 
agricultural implements, and the means to build houses, officers of the 
government raise the cry that thej cannot afford to assist them, when 
it is only to furnish that which rightfully belongs to the Indians, that 
they might become self-sustaining. 

It would be thwarting to the designs of the land speculator, for the 
Indian to occupy his land and become self-sustaining, knowing that he 
would then be unable to purchase their fine reservations for a nominal 
sum, out of which he would be able to make his hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

We notice a manifest disposition on the part of all the tribes to im- 
prove their condition in every respect. We are not to expect them to 
abandon their former habits and superstitious notions at once ; yet we 
feel there is great cause for encouragement, and that we should not 
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relax our exertions in the least, bat bring to bear upon them every sal- 
utarj influence in our power, that is calculated to moralize.and christian- 
ize this greatly wronged people. 

In doing this, we feel to impress upon the public at large, that they 
are subjects worthy of Qur charity, having been favored by the Great 
Giver of all good gifts, with just as noble hearts as ours, susceptible, 
under the right cultivation, of receiving all the blessings of a civilized 
and christian life. 

We saw in every tribe we visited, evidences that God Had endowed 
them with faculties capable of as high culture as any race upon the 
earth. Time must be allowed to make the change. 

He who recognizes the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of all 
mankind, will surely rejoice at the day when the now down-trodden 
Indian shall stand recognized as having the rights of children of the 
one common Father. When he shall be ranked among our statesmen 
and public orators, and be found proclaiming to the world his trust in 
a just God, who, through all his bondage has ever extended over them 
the mantle of his love. 

As an evidence of their confidence in our Heavenly Father, we will 
quote from some of their speeches made in our councils, a memorandum 
of which we made at the time. 

Good Chief said : " Grandfather, we know when you talk the Great 
Spirit helps you. We don't know your religion,neither do you know ours." 
Shy Chief said " Yesterday was Sunday, and it was good for you to come 
together with us. The Great Spirit heard us yesterday, and we hope 
he will help us so we will not be poor. He put us all here alike. Tou 
have the advantage of us. You can read, but I have a soul, and I won't 
foVget what you said. I can see that you are afraid of the Great Spirit ; 
the people we had here before were not a&aid of him. We know you 
will tty to get the young men out of prison. We know nothing about 
the killing of the white man, but the Great Spirit knows all about it.'-' 

It was encouraging to us at several of the Agencies, to see how the 
Indians were allowed to go about the agent's and other houses, and not 
molest any little thilng lying loose. * 
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We were informed that it was a n>re thing for them to lose anything 
This we look upon as being very encouraging, when Ihey are so very 
destitute of every necessary of life. 

At the Otoes, we noticed a woman washing a dress on the groimd. 
We made the enquiry as to the cause, and were told that there were not 
more than two or three tubs belonging to the whole tribe. As we were 
returning, we bought them six, and the Agent was to take them back 
and give them out to be used aS common property among the tribe. We 
deem it of great importance that each tribe should be well supplied 
with wash tubs and soap. The agent of the Santee Sioux informs us that 
he intends to supply the families of his tribe with tubs, who are without 
them, from money in his hands that has been contributed by Friends. 

Whilst holding a council at the Pawnees, (me of the Chiefs came for- 
ward and said he knew the PMends came there for something. They 
were poor and hated to beg, but they wanted some beef, and hoped we 
would get them one. The company present made up a purse of $40, 
and placed it in the hands of the agent for him to provide them with 
the beef. 

To show the high estimation the Indians have of themselves when 
compared to the white man, we would give an incident that took place 
between Red Cloud and S. M. Janney, at an interview they had when 
the former was passing through Omaha, on his return from Washing- 
ton a few weeks since. 

S. M. Janney was asking of Red Cloud to take measures to prevent 
his people from attacking the Pawnees. He referred him to the fact 
that they had been in the way of being employed by the government as 
scouts against them, and said they were no better than white men. 

Asa M. Janney's two daughters, at the Santee Agency, informs us 
that they had provided themselves with each a plaid worsted or linsey- 
woolsey dress, to imitate those provided for the Indian women, that it 
might be an encouragement to them to adopt that style of a dress, for 
which we commend them. 

Whilst we would acknowledge the generous donations of clothing to 
tbe different tribes, we would still state that a very large amount could 
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be used this coming winter to advantage, without which, much suffer- 
ing must be felt. 

It gives us pleasure to be able to state, that during our being with 
them, we did not see an intoxicated Indian. Neither did we see a quar- 
rel or highly excited dispute. No person is allowed to sell liquor on 
the reservations, and the agents are exerting themselves to prevent their 
getting it. 

We were told that there had not been an action sustained against any 
white man for a long time for seUing liquo(, though the charge had 
been repeatedly brought forward in coun, until since the present agents 
have been in charge. There has been one man convicted, which it is 
hoped will prevent others from doing the same thing. 

We ieam that Jacob M. Troth, agent of the Pawnee tribe, has invited 
the Indians to meet with him. on each Sabbath for public worship. We 
earnestly hope that all the agents may lool^ favorably towards the move, 
and adopt the same course as soon as they find it prudent to do so. 

There is a plant growing on the prairies, resembling the common 
brake, which is to the Indian and the pioneer, what the North star is to 
the mariner. It stands erect, with the leaves pointing North and South . 
This may be looked upon as one of the beneficent gifts of an all wise 
Creator, even as a guide to the poor Indian in his lonely wanderings. 

The Indians dig a hole in the ground^ of the shape of a jug, in which 
they deposit their corn and keep it there for" the whole year. These are 
called Caches. The mouth being not over one and a half or two feet 
across, it is easily covered over, and may be thus kept secreted. 

NEEDS OF THE INDIAN. 

Whilst some articles are needed more than others, every article of 
common apparel of ours, would be foimd useful to them, and be highly 
appreciated. 

All kinds of second-hand clothing would be very useful, and new 
cloth sent could be used to good advantage. In sending new cloth it 
would be well to have it cut ; if not cut, let the women send patterns of 
different kinds and mzes, so that the agents' wives could let the women 
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come to their houses and cut for themselves, which they would do, and 
soon be able to take them home and cut without assistance, as they are 
very apt to imitate any work they see others do. 

Garden Seeds of all descriptions are much needed, and it will be 
found important that they may be well supplied with them the coming 
Spring. At the three Southern Agencies, we believe that the hardier 
kinds of apples and pears, and some peaches, may be cultivated ; and at 
all the Agencies the grape and smaller fruits should be introduced. 
Dried fruits of every description are very much needed for the aged and 
sick. We would recommend that every person who feels to divide -mth 
them to alleviate some of their sufferings, to lay aside a few dried 
peaches, plums, cherries, raspberries, or apples and pears, and send them 
to some of the Friends who forward such articles. They may not feel 
themselves the poorer, but have the satisfaction of reflecting back that 
they have contributed to the. comforts of a much wronged people, who 
are the rightful owners of our soiL 

On our return to the great Nemaha Agency, Agent Lightfootand wife 
had been to accompany their tribe to the Kickapoos, about thirty-five 
miles. The tribe went in 17 lumber wagons. They saw them nicely 
camped, and stayed all night with them in their carriage. In the morn- 
ing they visited the camp of the Potawatomies, who had come to pay 
a visit to the Kickapoos. They were there in 48 wagons and 60 
horsemen. All were dressed in citizens' clothes, and looked well. The 
Potawatomies are from Kansas, and have long been under the care of 
the St. Mary's Mission. 

Before we lay aside the pen in the^e labors, we would make one more 
appeal in behalf of this much wronged, but still hopeful people, who 
' repeatedly said to us, ''gwe us a chance, and we will show the white 
man what we can do." They have fully enlisted our sympathies, and 
we would that others could see them as we saw them, bearing up 
under the yoke of discouragement and oppression, and looking forward 
with a faint glimpse of hope that there are better days for them in the 
future. There are, no doubt, many kind hearted people who would 
gladly lend assistance to the far away benighted native, did they know 
in what their wants consist. They would rejoice at the opportunity of 
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throwing in their mite, if only a mite it be, to help pay the great debt 
we have so long owed them, the interest of which has never half been 
paid. We wonld say to those who feel an interest in their welfare, 
organize Indian Aid Societies in each of your neighborhoods, and enlist 
the charitable to do something, if it be but a little, as yon did for the 
poor soldiers and the freedmen. All such articles as you sent them 
w onld be gratefully received by the Indians, and fully appreciated. 

The wives of the Agents say that part worn clothing, of every descrip- 
tion, for men, women and children — new cloth of a strong texture, and 
old linen to dress sores with, would be very acceptable. When new cloth 
is sent it would be well that it first be cut into garments, or let 
there be patterns of different kinds and sizes sent, that the wives of the 
Agents and other employees might be lessened, as they devote much 
time in this way without any reward /rem man, and oftentimes the tax 
is an arduous one. 

Dried fruits of all kinds, particularly cherries, plumbs, peaches, rasp- 
b erries and currants. They would be given cut with care by those to 
w hom they are sent. Garden seeds are much needed. Flower seeds 
would be acceptable, as the most ignorant have an eye for the beautiful 
in nature, as well as in God. 

We will give the address of each Agent, to whom articles may be 
sent, and j^rsons wishing to send can wrile them in what way it would 
be best to send : 

Asa M. Jannby, U. S. Indian Agent, San tee Agency, Neb. 

HowAKD White, U. S. Indian Agent, Winnebago Agency, Neb. 

Edwakd Paintek, U. S. Indian Agent, Omaha Agency, Neb. 

Jacob M. Tkoth, U. S. Indian Agent, Genoa, Neb. Pawnees. 

Thomas Lightfoot, U. S. Indian Agent, Nahant, Neb. lowas, 
Sacs and Foxes. 

Albert L. Gbben, U. S. Indian Agent, Otoe Agency, Neb. 
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THE FOLLOWING PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS * WERE 
ADOPTED BY THE WINNEBAGK) INDIANS. 

We, whose names are si^ed below, wish to form, civilized bands of 
Winnebago Indians, and have agreed to observe the following mles and 
resolutions, and urge others to observe them : 

Rbsolybd, Ist. We will do all we can to support the laws for the 
prevention and punishment of crime, and to deliver up those who steal, 
murder, or commit any crime. 

2d. We will take care of the cattle that have been issued, and not allow 
any of them to be slaughtered without permission from the Agent. 

3d. We will consider the attendance of a scalp dance a punishable 
oflFence, and will report to the Agent those who are engaged in it. 

5th. That we request the Superintendent and Agent to appoint a new 
set of chiefs, because those now in office will not promote our civilization. 

The above was adopted and signed by 160 Indians. It is believed 
that a majority will come forward and sign it. 
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